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[i SHOULD VERY MUCH LIKE TO KNOW WHAT YOU REALLY DO THINK OF ME?” HE HAZARDS,] 


SWEETHEART AND TRUE. 


—0:— 
CHAPTER YI. 


“Oh! you that have the charge of Love! keep 
him in rosy bondage bound. 
Loose not a tie that round him clings ; nor 
ever let him use his wings 
For even an hour, a minute’s flight |” 


Ir was market-day at Quimpaire. 

This quaint old Breton town, nine miles 
from the little village of Pont l’Abbaye on the 
Odet, was one of the largest centres for 
marketing in the whole of that part of 
Brittany. 

It boasted a wurious old market-place, filled 
with little stalls of marketable produce on one 
day in each week, when the farmers’ wives 
from all the country round jogged into Quim- 
paire and exhibited their wares on the little 
stalls set up for the purpose, chattering one 
to the other, like a swarm of human magnies, 
as they undoubtedly were, waking up the 
slumbrous old town into something akin to 
liveliness, 





Nannette Blaise, of the Pont l’Abbaye water- 
mill, had a tiny stall among the rest, where 
she sold butter, eggs, and fruit from the mill- 
garden, cultivated, watched and nurtured to 
perfection by André, who also fed the poultry, 
and fatted them ready for the market. 

The old woman always drove herself into 
Quimpaire every week in a little Breton cart 
of peculiar structure, but which ran along the 
hard, white, coiling, and often dusty road 
smoothly enough, despite its somewhat un- 
couth ap ce, and was drawn by an aged 
mule, istened Bruno, presumably on 
account of his colour, which was certainly a 
brown, though of rather a dingy hue. 

Bruno was old, no one really quite knew 
how old. He was a kind of Methuselah in 
Pont l’Abbaye, and respected accordingjy. 

Nannette was proud of him, as she sat 
behind him on market-days with her baskets 
of produce, while he ambled along most 
steadily and contentedly to his destination and 
back again the same day. ‘ 

Sometimes Olive would go too. It was a 
small change in the dulness of her life at 
Pont l’Abbaye; and Miss Daunt, singularly 


‘ 





enough, never put her veto on the proceeding, 
which she might have done in this case with- 
out any great exercise of martinet authority. 

But Miss Daunt knew Nannette was as 
steady as old Time, which may possibly have 
been the reason for this relaxing of her usual 
stiff rule and regulation. 

Indeed, for the past year or more, the girl 
had been left a great deal to Nannette’s care 
and guidance, 

Miss Daunt spent the most of her day at 
the convent with the nuns, who no doubt 
imagined they were going to reap a new con- 
vert in this visitor to their peaceful cloisters 
and simple existence. 

Thus Olive had more liberty of thought and 
action than during all her previous life, and 
she had the greatest affection for Nannette, 
who, I am bound to say, humoured her in the 
smallest wish. 

This August morning, quite early, long 
before the sun had made its beams too hot and 
irksome, and when the dew still lay in great 
diamond beads on every tree, flower, and 
pasture land, these two, the young girl and 
the old woman, had mounted the little oddly- 
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built Breton cart, and Bruno, in his rope 
harness, had carried them to Quimpaire, with 
all his usual steadiness of purpose, and also, 
it must be owned, of pace as well. Bruno 
could never be accused of fleetness by his 
worst enemy, which is saying a great deal for 
him. 

Olive was not nearly so full of lively chatter 

on the road to market as was her general 
custom, for her thoughts ran so much upon 
that little white card with the graven name, 

* Alan Chichester ” thereon, and also of the 
owner of that same card, which had been pre- 
sented to her, as a voucher of respectability, 
ol —_ the previous evening, that she really for- 

t to talk. 

‘*Alan Chichester!” she communed, in- 
wardly, as they passed fields and hedgerows, 
cottage and garden, on their way to Quim- 
paire. “ Yes, if was @ nice name for a man, 
wud much more satisfactory to know, than to 
be obliged to, think of him as A. C., dr even 
as grey eyes.’ 










So tar, however, from being completely 
satisfied with her knowledge—an i think she 
ought. t@ Baye been, only that the human 
mind § & Most wayward, obstinate construc- 
tion, i Siuses to be guided in such things 
—it rather tended to heighten a desire 
knoW. about him than his miere nam 


ba, what he was, Ty. it 


another rile 
she coul 
= for 


oy, when he weak 
busiest patyot the inarket § 


a sat dow unde Reve wa 
and sat down undér the awning, an 
placed a ctip of milk before her, wi 

leaf of golden Reine pr A ene Bages, al 


a ripe, luscious peaches, which = 
oon set her pretty white teeth into with 
njoyment. 

ap she commenced the second peach she 
suddenly heard ,a voice behind her say, quite 
quietly ,— 

» A feast for the gods!” 

She started, laid down the peach, and turned 
her head quickly i in the direction of that quiet 
enunciation. 

Then & tiny flush came into her face, and & 
smile to her lips, for there stood the owner of 
the card, about whom her thoughts had been 
straying. 

= stepped round at once, and doffed_his hat 
to her. 

‘*Good morrow! ” he said again, putting out 
his hand with the obvious intention of a 
reciprocating motion on Olive’s part. 

She hesitated one second, glanced swiftly at 
Nannette calmly sitting on ‘her rush-seat close 
by, knitting a very thick woollen stocking for 
André’s winter wear, and then put forth her 
small soft hand to be shaken. 

Whether Nannette took note of the opera- 
tion could not be déterminéed, for the old 
woman never lifted her eyes from her knitting, 
and seemed perfectly oblivious that any such 
small ceremony had been enacted between 
these two; she had never even looked in the 
newcomer’s direction at all. 








Oliye had her suspicions, however, _ 
Nannette saw very well what had taken eee 
despite her seeming blindness, and no oubt 
formed her own conclusions on the matter, 
for she knew the old dear could see through & 
brick wall as well, if not better, than most 
people; but she also knew that Nannette was 
her friend, not her enemy, and would never 
carry any tale-prattling to, Miss Daunt, .no 
matter how naughty she was. So Olive did 
not mind at all whether she had noted or not; 
and surely there was no harm in it, the girl 
argued, and, perhaj ape, quite justly too. 

**Do you know I watched you eating that 
magnificent peach just now, and I candidl 
confess I was there and then seized -itay 
horrible and overpowering envy ?”’ he 
comically, when the handshake had soo 
an end, and the grécting finished. 

“« Were you?” returns Olive, with 
looking up at him, standing there in date 
<a on the rough stones in the old \< 
pee, “Yo! 1 ows it to my SorFOW, for f 


a 


ee ah 
ut the s 


‘The An#Wers, with a little s a 
aim hee rat 


olden gi 
: “Nol” he says, decidedly, with a slivke of 
og Bes head, retusing the proferred dainties ; “I 
have set my hei:t on tasting Ga eS ‘The 
Réire Claude pitims may be very Ged, indent leéd, 
Ido not doubtit, but that peaéh Is better stitt 
That peach or nothing!” he ot airily. 

‘Very well,” she returns, holding it out to 
him; ‘“‘here it is. You shall have the peach, 
and I’ll éat the poor, déspised plums.” 

Without another single demtr he takes the 
extended fruit. There is only orfe small gap 
in its velvet side, where Olive’s little whi 
teeth had set their mark in it# luscious flesh, 
and finishes it straightway. 

“ Well,” she says at length, watching the 
process interestedly; “ is “it ice?” for he 
seems to enjoy it immensely. 

“ Delicious ! ’’ 
tossing aWay the stone. 

“As nice as yOu thonghtit wotld be when 


you saw itin my hand just now?” she queries 


again, jokingly. 

** Much nicer,’’ he asserts, With every a 
ance of seriousness ; 
I have ever eaten 
and I have éaten a good mary, too, in my 
time.’ 


“Tt was very ripe,” she ptits in, quietly, | 


“Tam glad you enjoyed it so much,” 


“T don’t quite know whether the reason 
why: I enjoyed it so much was Décause of its 


ripeness,” he éays, with am air of striall re 
‘Of course, that might have ras the Wolo ad 
with it, but I don't belféve ‘it wa ‘sole and 





he ejaculates, with emphasis, | 


**in fact, Ido not believe | 
a sweeter péach in my life, 


only cause for that excessive pleasure in its 
consumption which I confess to feeling while 
I ate it.” 

Olive is just going to ask him what other 
cauee there could be, when she suddenly won- 
ders if he meant to infer some pretty speech 
or other, and stops herself before she opens 
her mouth for the injudicious query. 

“Fruit is always better over ripe than not 
ripe enough,” she says, soberly ; and begins to 
eat one of the golden gages lying on the vine 
leaf before her. 

“True!” he assents, briefly, “And now 
tell me how it is I find you here in the market- 
place of Quimpaire to-day ? I certainly 
never expected to see you so far from little 
Pont l’Abbaye. I poet hardly believe it really 
was you at first, which was the reason of my: 
waiting to determine before I spoke.” 

. “I often come over to Quimpaire on market 
days with Nannette,” returns Olive, nodding 
towards the profile bent over the knitting, stilt 
seeming oblivious of these two in conversa-- 
tion. 

“So that is Nanette?” he says, lowering: 
= voice in order to escape the old woman’s- 










, and at the figure on the rdsh- 
t under the awning of her little stall. 
Olive nods ~ in rigs 2 


6u devouring that 


what vaguely 
_“Do you mean you tough it ih iene be- 






Daunt?” ts the 
mt in the idea, and 


Rare 


e sma ite,” he re- 


 kacg ve Will aa 


+ cincts, then, eat 


f 
“Téan't answer fr — Miss Daunt 

may or may not do,” she answers, with her 
little, soft,’ Hough, which he thinks infini-. 
te easant to listen to. 

¥ it hb oes on thé next ‘moment, 
‘ since that Sai sitting there knitting so 
benevolently out of the sun is only Nannette, 
there can be no reason why you should not 
come for a stroll round the market. _I_ am 
sadly in want of a pioneer to show me all that: 
is to be seen. You will be just the very best: 
guide I could oa because, a8 Ds re in the 
habit of comi ig PS will know what a. 
tourist, or wanderer like Iam, otight to look 
at, and what ‘he fieed not trouble about. Do: 
you mind? It would be awfully kind of you. 
if-you will,” he ends, im ively. 

«T don’t mind i e very least,” _ 
answers, are Ps at him; “and I 
very pleased to be your guide, if you ‘cauk I I 

can show you anything you have not Seen 
y.” 


“T haven't seen anything yet, for I only 
éd into the market about five minutes 


before I saw you. I thought I would come: 
over to Quimpaire this mo and see this 
wonderful old market that nt ‘books 


| rave about, so T walked from Pont 1’ Abbaye 
| to Plongastel, and took the diligence from 
| there to Quimpaire, and here you see me! 
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Ihave not yet had time to view the lions of 
the town yet, have 1? You are going to take 
cont fon upon me, are you not?” he adds, 
with a faint imploring in his voice. 

‘Yes, since you really with it,” she returns, 
rising from her seat, and ‘feeling ‘a sense of 
pleasure at his request, which she does not 
take the trouble’to account for. 

Then she turns to the old woman, busy at 
her knitting while waiting for her customers. 

* Nannette,” says Olive, explanatorily, “I 
am going round the market, and perhaps into 
the town as well, with—with this gentle- 
man.” 

For the first time since they have beon 
carrying on their animated conversation the 
old woman turns her snow-white cap in the 
direction of ‘the two. 

“Ah!” she answers, briefly, looking at 
Alan Chichester keenly from head to foot. 

“ He is a stranger in Quimpaire, and I am 
going to show him what there is to be seen,” 
adds the girl, taking up the last of the golden 
gages, and drinking the rest of her cup of 


milk. 

Possibly Nannette’s searching inspection of 
the stranger proved a satisfactory one to her 
inner Conscience, for she nodded her head‘ at 
the girl, and said, pleasantly,— 

“Tt is well. Go then, my angel, and be 
back to me, my Mademoiselle Olive, x®time 
to start on our journey home. I shall be a 
little later than usual to-day, for I have some 
little shopping to do.” 

“Oh! I shall not be gone long, Nannette ; 
only just a short time,” exclaims the girl, as 
the two move slowly off down the market 
bétween the rows of garnished stalls. 

Nannette looke after them, with a smile on 
ler old, ‘wrinkled brown face. She has not 
the very faintest notion who this stranger is 
who has just walked off with her little made- 
moiselle, or how Olive became acquainted 
with him. She has never seen him before, or 
even heard of kim from the girl; but that 
they have met before to-day she recognises as 
a fact. How, when, where, are at present 
mysteries to her. 

The kind-hearted old woman is very fond 
of Olive. She would like to see her happy in 
her surroundings; that is, happier in a sense 
than she now is; with pleasant companions, 
and, perhaps a sweetheart—a bien aimé, as 
she calls it—for youth is made to be beloved, 
and to love again, as a natural course; and 
she sympathises heartily in all tke girl’s 
simple, little pleasures such as can be got at 
Pont Abbaye without Miss Daunt’s inter- 
ference and dissent. 

Nannette is always glad to help Olive in 
any small way possible, even if it should be 
antagonistic to the strict guardian’s method ; 
and, indeed, she often rather delights in 
thwarting her hard discipline, for Miss Daunt 
is not-a.favourite at the mill. Neither André 
or Nannette like her, but then she is a good 
tenant to them, and is, of course, therefore 
entitled to some consideration, which they 
give her as her due. 

The girl knows, however, that if she 
desired to indulge in any escapade, simple 
and innocent as it would be, she has the old 
man and wife on her side, ready, if necessary, 
to shield her, and cover her defaulting. 

With all this you can understand, then, that 
Nannette was not by any means sorry or 
averse to the idea that Olive had found a 
plosment scquaintance of a sudden; though 

ow such an acquaintance had arisen, or for 
how dong. had existed, was at present a 
a wr J the old woman’s comprehension. 
at small fact, however, did not trouble 
her in the very least, and she smiled very 
pleasantly after, the two wandering off together 
in. such friendly fashion ; nodding her head in’ 
its snow-white cap sagely to herself as she 
looked at their retreating figures. 

*Heis a beau monsieur, that one,” shesaid 
to herself, once more taking up her Knitting, 


whieh she had laid down while talking to Olive 
& moment or so back; ‘and the little made- 
moiselle looked pleased to go ‘with him ‘too. 





Ma foi ! what would our Madame Daunt say 
if she saw? It is Incky she is not here. As 
for me, never one word will I say about it. 
Besides, where is the harm, I should like to 
know? One can but be young just but once in 
one’s life, that is my idea; and what is the 
use of being young if one cannot enjoy? When 
age comes, pleasure is gone for ever in that 
way ; and love is different, quite different. I 
am old now, and have seen it like that 
always,” ended the old woman, with a little 
sigh. 

In her small way Nannette was a philoso- 
pher. She only spoke the truth when she 
said youth and love go hand-in-hand. 





CHAPTER VII. 


‘What is love? It’s not hereafter ; 
Present mitth and pleasant laughter. 
What’s to come is still unsure.” 


Ourve and Alan Chichester moved away 
slowly over the rough stones in the Quimpaire 
market-place side by side. 

For the space. of three minutes neither of 
them hazarded any information one to the 
other, and yet each felt perfectly contented 
with things as they were. 

_ Then he pulled out his ciparette case, say- 


ing,— 

** You don’t mind my smoking, do you?” 

“Oh, no! notin the very least. I like the 
smell of tobacco very much,’ she answers, 
simply. 

‘* And now, where are we going first? You 
are cicerone, remember, and I place myself un- 
reservedly in your hands, to be taken where- 
ever you choose to take me,” he goes on, 
lighting his cigarette. ‘I think we have done 
the market sufficiently, don’t you? Suppose 
we seek fresh pastures in search of the pic- 
turesque. What do you say?’ he queries, 
turning his head to look at her. 

She has only a fresh, buff-coloured cotton 
gown on, most simply made, and a plaited 
straw hat witha knot of buff ribbon in front 
of it. Nothing could be plainer or less arti- 
ficial in textare and make, yet he thinks how 
admirably each become this pretty little thing 


by his side, who is so friendly and full of 
sweet simplicity, and still so charmingly and | 


completely original. 

“Just as you please,’ she rejoins at once. 
‘If you think you have seen enough of the 
market would you care to go to the cathedral 


first? There is a very handsome altar to be | 


seen, and a few statues.” 

“Anywhere!” he says, evenly. ‘I give 
myself up to my guide with implicit confi- 
dence. Whither you go I will follow after, 
and be very {glad to do so, too,” he ends up 
more briskly, 

And without further [parley on the subject 
of sight-seeing they wend their way to the 
may of Saint Corentin, and duly in- 
spectit. 

Then they wander through the old paved 
streets of Quimpaire, where the houses almost 
shake hands across the road from the upper 
carved dormer windows; gaze into the shops, 
where are set out the quaint old Breton em- 
broideries, some of which Alan goes in and 
buys, while Olive merrily does the bargaining 
for them. 

It is a pleasant pilgrimage to both. The 
acquaintance so oddly begun is fast ripening 
into something akin to friendship, Already 
they seem to have known each otherfor years 
—— only known, but also appreciated each 
other, 

At last their wanderings bring them down 
to the beautiful old quay, past which:runs the 
Odet river, swiftly and evenly, bearing the 
big boats and small-sized vessels from the sea 
on its bosom. 

“Let us rest a little time,” Alan says, as 


‘they stand looking at the running water, which 


réflects the boats and tops of the houses dotted 
along its side, ‘Sit and look at the view, for 
it is lovely here; ly peaceful and calm ! 
Tt-makes o7e - drowsily content; ‘at least, 


it doos me. Let us rest and enjoy it. The 
dolce jar niente is already stealing over me,’” 
and his grey eyes rest thoughtfully on the 
girl's face beside him. ¥ 

“Tam afraid I shall not be able to rest for 
very long, and enjoy the view,’’ she rejoins, 
with a tinge of regret in her)voice. ‘I have 
not an idea what the time is, but I am sure it 
must be getting on!”’ 

“ Never mind about the time!” he argues, 
with all a man’s thoughtlessness; ‘‘ we will 
not think about time now!” 

“‘ Bat I must, you see,” she says, smiling. 
‘“‘T promised Nannette I would not be gone 
long, and I have been away for hours, I am 
certain. She will wonder where I am, and 
think I am lost, perhaps!” 

‘‘ Not with me!” he puts in quickly ; “ you 
would be quite safe with me!” 

‘* Possibly!” she rejoins, with a little hot 
flush and wrinkle of her pretty brows. ‘‘ I dare- 
say I should be, but then Nannette might not 
know that I was still with you. I never leave 
her for long, and I know that_I must have 
been away for ages!” she adds, rather re- 
morsefully. 

“Well, let us rest for one quarter-of-an- 
hour. I won't ask for any longer than that,”’ 
he says, quite pleadingly. 

‘* Cortainly |” she assents, demurely ; ‘‘ you: 
can rest as long as ever you like, it is only I 
who will have to go!” 

‘‘And leave me all by myself! What 
dreadful cruelty to animals!” he answers, 





complainingly, in a quietly, reproachful tone. 
Why, I should never find my way back into 
| the town again if I lost my guide! Besides, 
I could not possibly rest here by myself. No, 
whon you go I shall go too! We came 
together, we will return together!” he ends, 
very decidedly. 

** Well, one quarter-of-an-hour, then, just 
| fifteen minutes from now, to look at the view,”’ 
| she says, sitting down on the trunk of a tree 
| lying on the quay, waiting to be shipped away. 
| “ You have a watch, and shall time it. What 
is the hour now?” 

‘“‘ Listen! There is the cathedral clock begin- 
ning to strike. How it booms out threugh the 
air!” 

“Four!” counts Olive, in dismay. ‘Can 
it be really four o’clock? Why,I ought to 
have been back with Nannette long before!” 

“Yes, I sadly fear that cathedral clock only 
spoke the truth !”’ he returns, seating himself 
also on the tree-trunk beside her. ‘' Mysolf, 2 
ouly wish it was not four! Icould begin the 
day all over again, or rather, our wanderings, 
I should say, for I own that they have, indesd, 
been pleasant wanderings to me!” 

If he is fishing for any eager confirmation 
of this same sentiment on the girl’s parti: 
must be grievously disappointed in his desire 
for Olive vouchsafes nothing in return for this 
extremely pretty speech. 

She passes it completely by, as if she hac / 
never heard it, or that he had never uttered it 
in such an earnest fashion. 

“ Does it ever strike you how oddly things 
; come about sometimes?” he goes on, pre. 
| sently, meditatively gazing at the water slid- 
| ing past the quiet old quay. “Now, who 
; would have thought, four days ago—only four 
| days, mind !-—that you and I would be sitting 
here on the Quimpaire quay at thie-present 
| moment? Why, we had not a notion even of 
| our different existences four days back! Amd 
now it seems strange to think that there was 
a time when we did not know each other. At 
least, it: does to me.” 

“Yes,” says the girl, briefly, “only four- 
daysago! It is‘ very short time.” 

And she thought to herself, if I had not 
stayed that night by the river I should not 
have picked up that sketch-book, and probably 
never have known him at all. He was right 
when he said things came about oddly some- 
times ! 

“ Short!” he repeats after her; ‘it seems: 
quite a long time to me, quite far back in the 


past! As I said before, we seem to have 








known each other for years instead of only 
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days—just three fleeting days! Only think of 
it?” 

“So I do!” she answers, quaintly ; ‘“‘ I have 
thought about it a good many times! ”’ 

“‘Have you?’’ he rejoins, turning his head 
once more to look at her instead of the river, 
and she. fancies the grey eyes look pleased at 
her candour. ‘And did it not seem strange 
to you? But perhaps you are not prone to 
look at circumstances in the same light!” he 
amends, as a finish to his speech. 

“T don’t exactly know that I have thought 
it especially strange,” she answers, emphasis- 
ing the last word of her sentence. 

**What then? How do you look upon it? 
Not as a disagreeable fact, I hope?” 

“Oh! no, not disagreeable by any means,” 
she says, quickly. ‘Do not think I mean 
that. On the contrary, I think—I think it 
rather a pleasant fact than not.” 

She half repents her words tae moment 
they have passed her lips, but, having been 
uttered, they cannot be recalled. 

“T agree with you,” he puts in at once; “it 
is not strange, it’s pleasant. Let me add very 
pleasant as better still, if I may, without 
risking offending you by my plain speaking.” 

“T am not so easily offended,” returns 
Olive, with a fine smile on her lips. 

“No; I do not think youare. I imagine 
you much too frank and ingenious a young 
lady to be quickly offended,” approvingly. 

**Do not credit me with too many good 
qualities, please,” she says, with the faintest 

znrugs. 

“Why not?” 

‘‘ Why! Because I probably do not deserve 
them,’’ she answers, half-jokingly, half in 
earnest. 

“But I may credit you with being frank 
and ingenous, for you most certainly are 
both. They are not too good qualities to be 
true, [am sure. Do not undervalue yourself ; 
it is always a mistake in this world. The 
more one thinks of oneself, the more others 
will think of one. It sounds a very egotistical 
kind of doctrine, I daresay, but it does not 
make it any the less true for all that. Look 
at me,” he goes on, comically; ‘*I never lose 
an opportunity of blowing my own trumpet. 
I believe I am one of the most conceited of 
men in that way.” 

** Are you?” says Olive, smiling. “ Well, 
of course, I do not know you sufliciently to 
either contradict youor agree with you. But, 
hy the little I have seenof you, I should not 
have thought that you were very conceited,”’ 

‘IT should very much like to know what 
you really do think of me?” he hazards the 
next moment, leaning his elbows on his knees, 
and contemplating the girl’s face with much 
interest. 

‘‘ Would you!” she returns slowly, the roy 
red coming swiftly into her soft cheeks. 

** Yes, indeed, I should very much like to 
‘know. Tell me,” he ends, still gazing inte- 
restedly at her. 

4«Oh! no, no! I could not,” and she laughs 
a little soft, confused laugh. 

‘‘But why could you not? I should not 
mind what you thought of me, really. Is it 
ao bad that you cannot tell me then?” 

«‘ No—not bad!” she says, low-voiced. 

“I shall think you have an awfully bad 
opinion of meif youdon’t,” heurgesonce more ; 
‘‘and I shall go back to Pont l’Abbaye with 
a heavy heart, a sadder if not a wiser man.” 

Olive laughs again. 

‘«« What do you want me to say ?”’ she begins, 
doubtfully. 

“The truth, only the truth. I shall not 
mind how terrible the verdict is, because I 
shave begged the question of you, and must 
abide consequently by the answer with a good 
grace. I only ask you for the truth,” im- 
pressively. 

** Well,” she commences, with an effort, 
the rosy flush still in the ascendent, and keep- 

ing her eyes fixed steadfastly on the flowing 
water close to their feet, ‘I think you are 
rather—nice !” 


She begins bravely enough in her usual 
tone, but the ‘‘ nice”’ ends in a murmur, 

Then she jumps to her feet. 

“ Listen ! it’s chiming the three-quarters,” 
she says, hurriedly; ‘‘one whole f-hour 
more than we agreed upon. I had no idea 
the time was going so fast. I must hurry 
back at once; Nannette will be in a dreadful 
way about me. You ought to have reminded 
me when the quarter of an hour was over. 
You did not keep faith with meas you pro- 
mised,’’ she adds, with affected reproach to 
cover her confusion. 

He looks up at her standingjbefore him, as 
she finishes her small repr < 

‘Does one ever think of time when one is 
happy?” he says, slowly. ‘ This afternoon 
has passed like a dream. You are not going. 
Stay a little longer, another quarter of an 
hour—only until five o’clock; it will soon be 
here now.” : 

She shakes her head quickly. 

‘*Not a minute longer,” she rejoins, de- 
cidedly ; ‘‘ I have stayed too long already. I 
must be off this instant. Good-bye!” 

“IT am coming, too,” he says, ignoring her 
projected farewell ; “‘since you are such a 
determined young lady, and will go at once, 
so be it,” rising slowly from his seat on the 
tree-trunk. ‘‘AsIsaid before, we came to- 
gether and we will return together. I could 
not think of letting you fly back to the market 
through Quimpaire by yourself. Nannette 
might then justly blame me, and say I did not 
know how to take care of young demoiselles 
confided to my charge.” 

“Come then, let us make haste,’’ answers 
Olive. “I want to get back as quick as ever 
we possibly can.” 

And she hurries off as swiftly as her small 
feet will carry her, while Alan strides on 
evenly by her side, keeping pace with her half 
trot. 

Neither of the two speak as they hurry on 
through the quaint old streets of the town. 
After all, it is really but a short distance with 
such rapid walking, which earlier in the 
afternoon they had spun out so pleasantly. 

The silence is not irksome in the smallest 
degree ; it only seems as if there was no time 
for talking now. At the entrance of the 
market-place Alan stops short. 

‘*T have seen you safe so far,’’ he begins, 
first to break the silence. ‘I will not come 
any further with you, for I intend walk- 
ing back to Pont l’Abbaye, and shall start on 
the road at once. It’s only nine miles, I 
believe, and will be a delightful walk now the 
cooler part of the day has begun. You, of 
course, are going to drive back, or shall you go 
by the diligence which starts in about an 
hour's time?” 

“Not by the diligence. Nannette will drive 
me back in her cart—I came with her; unless 
she has gone off disgusted with me, and leaves 
me behind as a punishment for my offence. 


But I do not think that is very likely, I own. | any kind whatever, 


Nannette is too fond of me to do that,’ 
Olive ends, with conviction. 

“TI am not surprised,” he says, quietly, 
looking down at her. “ Well, if you are driving 
back to Pont l’Abbaye I suppose we shall both 
traverse the same road, an Ee: will probably 
pass me on the way. I shall look out for 
you. Good-bye!” and he holds out his hand. 

This time Olive does not hesitate one 
moment, but gives him hers in return as a 
natural sequence of events. 

‘‘T have had a very charming afternoon,” 
he goes on, holding it in his—longer, perhaps, 
than is strictly necessary to the occasion, 

‘* And so have I,” candidly affirfns the girl, 


in response. 

Why should she be behindhand in courtesy 
and expression of pleasure in their joint 
wander ? 

“T am glad to hear you say so,” he says, 
still in a quiet voice, ‘‘and—and thank you 
for your good opinion of me,” releasing her 
hand. 


endowed him in answer to his question a3 to 
what she really thought of him, and she does 
not feel sure whether she is glad or sorry she 
told him the unvarnished truth. 

**Do you call it ?”’ she queries, with a 
little embarrassed laugh. 

“Don’t you? Is not to be ‘nice’ the sum- 
mum bonum of approval? I think so myself, 
and glory in being called nice. You have not 
asked me in return what I think of you!’’ he 

on, quite gravely. “ Perhaps, though, you 
© not care much about knowing one way or 
the other?” 

‘* Oh, yes, I do!’ she answers, with a shade 
of earnestness in her face. ‘Of course I 
would rather people liked than disliked me.” 

“I don’t think they could dislike you, even 
if they tried,’’ he puts in, suavely. 

‘*T am not so very certain about that,’ re- 
joins the girl, with a half-laugh. 

‘*T am sure J could not,” Alan says, in that 
same quiet tone of voice which seems natural 
to him, 

“Good-night !" amuswers Olive, quickly, 
with a kind of start, as if until this moment 
she had been day-dreaming, and only now 
awoke to the remembrance of poor old patient 
Nannette waiting for her, no doubt wonder- 
ing where on earth her little mademoiselle 

disappeared to. 

‘*A@d so the day ends!’ he reflects, 
thoughtfully, as they stand facing each other. 
‘* This onesummer day is done, and nothing 
remains of it buf to say good-night and good- 
bye! How short time really is when one 
comes to think about ames time, I 
mean—and then comes good-bye to show us 
how short-lived it is! At any rate, I shall see 
you again soon. Pont l’Abbaye is not suchan 
immense place that one can fail to meet one’s 
fellow sooner or later. I-can look forward 
to another meeting without a doubt as to its 
probability. Can I not?” 

“Oh, yes! Perhaps!’’ murmurs Olive, 
hurriedly. ‘Good-bye again!'’ and with a 
little movement of her head in his direction. 
she runs off, and down the old market-place, 
not without some small inward misgiving on. 
the subject of her lateness. 

However, Nannette is there still, and has 
not driven away, leaving her to her fate. In- 
deed, such an idea never really presented it- 
self as a possible fact to the girl’s mind, even 
when she said it to Alan, for she knew Nan- 
nette far too well for that. 

The old woman was sitting on her rush-seat, 
calmy waiting for her; knitting, it is true, 
because she cannot bear being idle even for a 
few minutes in the day, but market is over 
long since, most of the stalls are shut up for 
that week, and all-Nannette’s baskets are 
packed, and lie waiting for their departure. 

“Oh, Nannette! I am so sorry!” Olive 
begins, a little out of breath, and with genuine 
regret in her voice. Z 

The old woman's face shows no vexation of 
but beams round 
pleasantly on the offender in perfect forgive- 
ness. 

“ Sorry for what, my mademoiselle ?”’ Nan- 
nette queries, smiling to herself as she asks. 

‘‘ Because I have been gone so long, and 
when I promised to be back soon, too! But I 
had no idea it was so late, Nannette. I had 
not, indeed,” exclaims Olive, earnestly. 

“Tt is of no matter, my mademoiselle _ 
returns the old woman Sas i! “just a little 
longer to wait, that is I have not wasted 
my time, as you see ; André’s stocking is almost 
done, and I am not tired.”’ 

“ You are a dear old thing not to scold maw’ 
says the girl, caressingly. ‘“ I know that Ido 
deserve a scolding all the same.” 

“But you are alone,” begins Nannette 
quietly, folding up her knitting and peeing it 
in a basket by her side, ‘‘how comes it? 
Where, then, is monsieur? ” 

“Oh! monsieur as you call him is by this 
time on the road to Pont l’Abbaye; he intends 
to walk back,’ Olive answers, with a slight 
laugh. ‘‘ He came back with me as far as the 








Olive recognises that he is now eon of 
her encomium ‘“ Nice!” with which she ‘had 


market just now.” 
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“And what takes him to Pont l’Abbaye ?” 
questions Nannette once more. 

‘*‘ He is staying there now. I believe at the 
hotel. Pomme d’Or! ” 

“Tell me, my mademoiselle, who is this 
monsieur?” queries the old woman, after a 
small pause in the conversation. 

‘ As far as I know at present, Nannette, he is 
a gentleman, and his name is Alan Chichester!” 
returns Olive lightly. 

“And how do you come to know him?” 
says Nannette, finally. 


Olive at once relates her experience on the 
evening of her row down the river to Sablette 
and back, and what happened on her return. 

_ Ah!” commented the old woman reflec- 
tively, when the girl had finished her little 
historiette of that evening. ‘‘And the next 
day you saw him, you say?” 

‘‘ Yes! I went fo see his sketch as he asked 
me. There was no;harm, Nannette,'was there?” 
says Olive, rather anxiously. 

The old woman smiles, 

a No harm, my mademoiselle ; and since you 
wished to go and see monsieur’s sketch, there 
could be nothing to say. Madame Rebecca, 
does she also know of this monsieur?” and 
Nannette slightly lifted her brows in an 
inquiring fashion as she uttered her query. 

‘Oh, no!” answers Olive very quickly ; “if 
T had told her she would not have let me go. 
You know that.’’ 


“Well,” says Nannette, slowly, “ if I 
thought it harmful for you, I should’ tell 
madame without a doubt; but Ido not! ” 

Which sentence Olive knew meant to say 
that Nannette certainly would not inform 
against her, come what might. 

“‘And to-day is then the third time you 
have seen monsieur ? ’’ goes on the old woman, 
gathering up her baskets in her farms pre- 
paratory to a move. 

* Yes, Nannette,” assents the girl,’ softly, 
with just a tiny red flush in her cheeks. 

** But it will not be the last, no-doubt, since 
he is at Pont l’Abbaye. Ah! well, a friend is 
a pleasant thing. It is time you saw a few 
fresh faces, my mademoieelle, and this one is 
handsome enough. I do not know what 
madame will say when she discovers ’—with 
a shrug—* but we will not think of that now. 
Come, my dear one, it is getting to evening; 
we must go.” 

Then jaw Aig up the rest of the baskets, 
Olive g a few, too, and pack them away 

in the little cart standing waiting for them, 
with Bruno looking more like a stuffed quad- 
ruped in a museum than a living, breathing 
animal, 

Very soon after they are jogging back alon 
the hard, white, coiling, aaaie hak which is 
very quiet now, for all the market carts have 
traversed it long since; and Bruno, not being 
the swiftest of mules, is not likely to catch 
even the last one up. 

At last Olive, who has been on the watch 
the whole way, sees a figure on in front, walk- 
ing swiftly along the same road they are 
travelling. He must have been walking very 

. fast to have got on so far. 

Perhaps he hears the sound of Bruno’s jog- 
trot on the hard road coming behind him, for 
he stops, turns, and waits for them to come 
up. 

“‘ Here you are at last!’ he sings out plea- 
santly, as the cart reaches him. ‘I began to 
think = were never coming. I’ve walked 
about five miles now, I think.’ 

‘Perhaps monsieur would like to ride the 
rest of the way ?’’ Nannette suggests to Olive. 
“Tf he does net mind this little cart and 
Bruno’s slowness he is very weleome.” 

Olive repeats Someones laughingly- 
He will not eare te ride in an amen pen 
Iam sure, she thinks as she says it; and con- 
sequently feels rather surprised when he ac- 


cepte the offer with some alacrity. 
“Thanks, very much! “he answers; “I 


shall ewer ow to ride behind Bruno, if he 
won't ider me an intrusion and too heavy 
@ burden. It is getting dusk now; all the 








beauty of the evening is going. I have enjoyed 
the best of it already during my-five mile 
walk out of Quimpaire. Shall I get up behind ? 
Don't move those baskets for me, I shall be 
quite comfortable as Iam,” and he steps up 
quickly into the little quaintly built country 
cart, just behind Olive. 

Then Nannette intimates to Bruno that 
they are ready to go on once more, and Bruno 
makes a move. 

It is quite dusk when they reach Pont 
l’Abbaye, and Alan gets out just at the corner 
where the roads diverge off—one to the mill, 
and the other to the village. The latter half 
of the journey seems to have been quite short, 
somehow. : 

Alan thanks Naunette effusively for his 
ride, declaring that he had no idea until to-day 
how comfortable a market cart could be. 

The old woman accepts his thanks with a 
twinkle of amusement in her eyes. If I had 
been alone, he would not have found it so 
comfortable doubtless, she thinks to herself, 
with a very shrewd hit at the truth, for 
Nannette has all her wits about her, and seme 
of other peoples too, I think. 

Olive is very silent, as the two, after leaving 
Alan to go his own way, drive down the small 
bit of grass-grown road leading to the water- 
mill. As they reach the gate where a great 
sweet chestnut-tree spreads its gaunt arms 
over the road, she involuntarily heaves the 
faintest of small sighs, hardly noting that she 
does so. b 

“Why do you sigh, my mademoiselle?’”’ 
asks the old woman, whose sharp ears have 
caught the sound as it floated by. 

“Did I sigh, Nannette?”’’ answers the girl, 
thoughtfully. “I did not know it. I don’t 
know why I should sigh, lam sure, I have no- 
thing to sigh for, have 1? ” 

“Not yet, certainly, dear one,” says Nan- 
nette sagaciously nodding her white cap ; * for 
the‘future, who can tell. We must all sigh 
sometimes in our lives. For me I have sighed 
much—yes, and laughed too. It is never all 
bitter, or all sweet. We can but sigh and 
laugh in turn. You will find it true, as I say.” 

Nannette spoke truly enough, when she said 
we must all sigh and laugh in turn, but she 
forgot one thing.. Sighs do not always come 
from a troubled breast, or sorrowing heart. 

There is the sigh of—Love ! 


(To be continued.) 








Hieuianp Kixpiivess.—This man, says a 
writer, might serve as a type of Highland 
kindliness. He was a {crofter living with his 
mother and widowed sister some two miles 
away. Some years he went fishing te eke out 
his means, for three summers he came to 
us as boatman and gillie, and a kinder, more 
devoted servant could not be. Nothing in the 
way of helpful service came amiss to him. 
He would construct a raft or rig an old wash- 
ing tub, under the imperious orders of an 
ardent young shipbuilder of nine years old; 
he would garden; he was admirable at a 
picnic, managing a spirit-lamp apparatus for 
making tea with a tact and patience never 
since equalled; he carried the wraps and 
remembered the umbrellas; he led the ponies 
round the soft places, and one day, when I 
was not well, insisted without my knowledge 
(indeed I only heard of it by accident some 
time afterwards) on sitting up all night in the 
kitchen to be ready to take the boat acress the 
loch for the doctor, should I be worse. And 
all this with a beautiful courtesy. Indeed, it 
is this courtesy, combined with a natural 
refinement, that makes Highland servants so 
delightfal—the women are ladies and the men 
are gentlemen. The services they render 
affect one as kindnesses done by a friend, and 
having once had- experience of them, one 
understands plainly the expressions of friend- 
ship and gratitude used by the Queen in 
speaking of her Highland servant, John 
Brown. 
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ONE THOUSAND POUNDS 
REWARD. 


_—O— 
CHAPTER I. 


“Do you expect all your guests to put in 
an appearance to-day, Maggie?’’ inquired 
Clifford Dacre from his position upon the 
drawing-room hearth-rug, where he stood 
leisurely roasting himself in front of the 
blazing wood fire. 

“Yes, they are almost sure to come by the 
next train,’’ was the softly-spoken reply. ‘I 
shall send both the brake and the carriage to 
the station for them. The men will prefer 
coming in the brake, but the carriage will be 
more comfortable for Lord and Lady Chippen- 
dale, and Susie Heath. I hope Susie will 
behave nicely for once, and not scandalise the 
Chippendales while they are here by flirting 
with every man she meets. She is such a 
wild girl.” 

Clifford Dacre only Jaughed. 

‘* She’s a jolly little thing,’ he remarked 
admiringly,.‘‘and she can't help flirting any 
more than she can help breathing. It comes 
natural to her.” 

“Elinor must help me to keep her in 
order,” said Mrs. Dacre, a plump brown-eyed 
placid women, some five years older than her 
husband. ‘ What with the theatricals aud the 
fancy dress ball, I don’t think there will be 
much time for either of the girls to get into 
mischief.”’ 

‘If we are snowed up—and there's every 
appearance of it at present—we shall be at our 
wits’ end to keep such a lot of people amused. 
The ball and the theatricals are all very well 
so far as they go, but they are only night 
affairs. There’s the day to be thought of as 
well. Coming from town, men and women 
are apt to find the country dull if they are 
left too much to their own devices.” 

‘© Oh, if the worst comes to the worst, we 
must fall back upon round games, or dig our 
way through the snow and make up a surprise 
party, and take poor Sir Philip by storm. 
That sort of thing is quite the rage in Paris 
now, I hear.”’ 

“‘ Confounded bad taste!” growled her 
husband. ‘ Hate to be taken by surprise my- 
self. Where are you going to put Falconer, 
Maggie? I want him to have a good room.’ 

“T’ve given him the Blue-room. He will 
be very comfortable there.” 

“It’s got a northern aspect though. Put 
him up in Guy's quarters, since they happen 
to be vacant.” . 

“But Guy is coming back to-day,” said 
Mrs. Dacre, deprecatingly. ‘‘I had a letter 
from him this morning, but I quite forget to 
mention it to you.”’ 

“‘Confound the fellow! he is always turn- 
ing up where he is least wanted! ” exclaimed 
her husband, savagely. ‘1’ll make the place 
too hot to hold him, before long. In fairness 
to me, Uncle Roger should have disinheriter. 
Guy altogether when he was about it. I can 
hardly regard the Abbey as’ my own while 
that fellow has a right to remain in it, and 
occupy some of the best rooms. I'll take care 
that he gets nothing beyond his rights, by 
Jove! I will!” 

“I think you are rather unreasonable, 
Clifford,” Mrs. Dacre ventured to remark. “If 
Guy had not offended his uncle by refusing to 
marry Madge Barclay he would have been 
master here instead ef you, remember. Your 
Uncle Roger never cared for you, and he only 
altered his will in your favour after he had 


quarrelled with a oo : 
about that,’ said Clifford 


“I know all 

Dacre, shortly. ‘Since the old man chose to 
make me his heir, though, he might have left 
me the estate free of allincumbrance. Ionly 
inherit on the condition that I allow Guy 
Singleton to stay here and occupy a set of 
apartments in the Abbey as long as he cares 
toremain. I hate the fellow, and yet I am 


* powerless to turn him out. Who ever heard 
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of a man inheriting under such vexatious cir- 
cumstances ? Uncle Roger must have been in 
his dotage when he made that will.” 

“‘ Guy does not trouble us much,” said Mrs. 
Dacre soothingly, ‘“‘and he is really a very 
nice young man. I can’t imagine why you 
should dislike him so much, Clifford.” 

‘‘ Oh, of courge, you, like every oneelse, are 
ready tosing his praise,” retorted her husband, 
angrily. Clifford Dacre was a burly, square- 
built young man with light hair and eyebrows, 
a short thick meck, and a pinkish complexion. 
He buliied his stable boys and his wife indis- 
criminately, and he felt far more at home 
among his dogs and horses than in a fashion- 
able drawing-room. His general appearance, 
indeed, would have led any one to imagine 
him distantly related to a bull-dog, the like- 
ness between them was so apparent. 

** Guy is the favourite, and I am nowhere,” 
hé continued, roughly. ‘The servants who 
take my money all idolise him, They would 
rather serve him than me any day. In 
society too, it is just the same. ‘Poor Guy 
Singleton ’ is pitied and received everywhere. 
People only tolerate me by reason of the 
position that I occupy-” . 

‘* If you excite yourself too much, Clifford, 
you will have a rush of blood to your head 
egain,” said his wife, calmly, sorting her 
crewels, in no wise discomposed by his loud 
tones. lia ayn 

“T can’t help it. The mention of that 
fellow’s name is quite enough to throw me into 
aw passion. I thought he was going to 
svend Christmas in town? What does he 
want to.to come back for just now, Maggie?” 

Mrs. Dacre smiled meaningly. 

‘‘ Elinor Campbell is coming to-day,’’ she 
replied. ‘“‘ Unless I am very much mistaken 
Guy wishes to meet her here. They have 
always had a tendresse for each other. I 
wonder if it will ripen into an engagement?” 

Clifford Dacre regarded his better half with 
an incredulous stare. 

‘*Of course it won’t,”’ he said, contemp- 
tuously. ‘A clever handsome girl like Elinor 
Campbell would hardly throw herself away 
upon a pauper, and Guy isnothing else. You 
are talking sheer nonsense.”’ 

_** Well, we shall see,”’ rejoined the placid 
little woman. ‘She might do better than 
mene? Guy, but he has a decided claim upcen 
ner.” 

‘* How?” 

“Tfhe had not cared so much for her he 
would have married Madge Barclay, and 
Belmont Abbey would still have been his.” 

‘A good thing for us that he preferred love 
to money,’’ was the sneering reply. ‘‘ Hisloss 
has been our gain. If Elinor gets a first-rate 
offer it wont take her long to throw him over 
though, claim or no claim, That girl’s as 
proud as Lucifer. Nothing less than a title 
will satisfy her requirements.” 

“Love can work wonders,”’ said Mrs, Dacre; 
with a little sigh: such a scanty portion had 
been dealt out to her, poor soul. 

Clifford Dacre left the room without 
vouchsafing any reply to such an absurd 
remark, horse-flesh being more in his line than 


Lieve, 

His wife laid aside her art-needlework and 
gave her orders to the coachman. Then she 
went on a little tour of inspection through 
the rooms, to see for herself that all was in 
readiness for her guests. 

Fires had been lighted in the large airy 
bedrooms, replete with every modern luxury 
and converience. The ruddy blaze gleamed 
upon soft thick carpets, eider-down quilts, 
pretty toilet-sets, and crimson hangings. 
Subdued richness, artistic effects, met the 
eyé in évery direction. 

The requirements and comfort of the ex- 
pected guests had been carefully studied. Mrs: 
Dacre could discover no detail that-had been 
neglected, and she returned to the drawing: 
eet in a peaceful and conténted frame of 
Inind, 

‘They won't be long now,” she remarked 
to herself, as she. stood by the window, a 





plump, cosy little figure in a dark-blue velvet 
gown, slashed and puffed with deepest red. 
“It will be pleasant for me to have some 
people staying in the house. Clifford is such 
poor company. He never speaks without 
grumbling about something or somebody.” 
She looked round the spacious artistically- 
furnished room with a glance of approval and 
satisfaction. It would appear very pleasant 
to people entering it after a long, cold drive, 
Ni its blazing wood fires and hot-house 
0) 


um 
wn 


wers. 

A soft atmosphere of ease, wealth and ecle- 
gance seemed to pervade it. The grand 
piano, open and strewn with music, the new 
books and Christmas numbers lying about on 
the many little tables, the high-art glass and 
pottery, the Japanese cabinets, the carved 

rackets on the walls holding fragile cups and 
saucers, all combined to form a picture of 
home-life and comfort. 

Mrs. Dacre could but acknowledge to her- 
self that her linés had fallen in pleasant 
places. 

“The Abbey and all pertaining to it is ours 
by right,” she reflected, wistfully. ‘“ And yet 
I cannot get rid of a disagreeable idea that 
we are defrauding Guy. He must look er 
us as interlopers, only he is too well-bred to 
say so. I wish Clifford would treat him 
differently. Were I to say anything, though, 
I should only make bad matters worse. He 
hates me to speak a word in Guy’s favour. 
Clifford,” going to the door and calling her 
husband, “the brake is coming up the 
avenue.” 

“ All right,” said Clifford, curtly. ‘We may 
bid good-bye to peace and quietness for the 
next three weeks at any rate.” 

As if in answer to his words a loud peal 
and a resounding knock echoed throughout the 
Abbey. Three men in long ulsters jumped 
down from the brake, and a pleasant hubbub 
of talk, laughter and greeting, took place in 
the hall. 

‘* How do, Falconer? Glad to see you!”’ 
said Clifford Dacre, extending his hand to 
a tall, military-looking man, with unusual 
heartiness. , 

Captain Falconer, of the 9th Hussars, had 
but one elderly, gouty life intervening between 
him anda peerage. Consequently, in Clifford 
Dacre’s opinion, his was an acquaintance 
worth cultivating. 

‘“You see I have arrived in very bad com- 
pany, Mrs. Dacre,” remarked the captain, 
turning with a smile to his hostess. “A 
barrister on either side of me; cam you 
imagine a worse situation for an honest man 
to be placed in?” 

‘Don’t abuse the profession, Val,’’ cried 
Bertie Cavendish, a young barrister who had 
agreed to divide any brief that might fall to 
his share with his sworn friend and ally, Ned 
Lawrence. The brief not being forthcoming, 
however, the embryo, Q.C.’s consoled them- 
selves meanwhile by giving nice little suppers 
in their chambers, and conducting mock cases 
just fo keep their hand in; the cases, not the 
suppers, being regarded by them in the light 
of legal work, 

“No, I won’t abuse it; old fellow,’’ said 
Captain Falconer, lightly; ‘‘ there are abuses 
enough connected with the law rrepen, ff 

‘ Have you seen anything of Lord and Lady 
Chippendale?” inquired Mrs. Dacre. 

“Yes, they’re following on behind in the 
carriage,’ said Ned Lawrence. ‘“ There’s a 
young lady with them, a very pretty girl.” 

“Tt hasn’t taken you long to find that out, 
Master Ned!” said Clifford Dacre. ‘ The 
pretty girl happens to be my wife’s cousin.” 

‘*] beg a thousand pardons! ’’ rejoined Ned, 
penitently. ‘I wasn’t aware——” 

“ Never mind,’ laughed Mrs. Dacre, ** Susie, 
I am sure, will forgive you.” 

‘“‘ Here they come!” said Captain Falconer, 
from his coign of vantage near the window; 
a with a battered ‘ growler’ bringing up the 
rear.’ 

“That ancient vehicle doubtless contains 
the lady’s-maid and the parrot,” remarked 





Bertie Cavendish. ‘Her ladyship never 
travels without those precious appendages.” 

Lord and Lady Chippendale, Shorgiresadity 
entered the drawing-room, created a fresh 
diversion. Behind them came a pretty dark- 
eyed girl, in a travelling-dress of cream velvet. 
trimmed with fur, and a coquettish Tam- 
o’-Shanter cap, with a gold heron and plume 
fastened at the side. 

- “ We nearly lost the train,” said her lady- 
ship, a stout, middle-aged blonde. ‘ Lord 
Chippendale pretends to understand Bradshaw, 
and, in consequence, we always reach the 
station an hour before or after the proper 
time. This morning we were just fortunate 
enough to be pushed into a carriage at the 
last moment before starting, Poor Lawkins. 
and the parrot nearly slipped’ down between 
the train andthe platform! I¢ frightened me 
almost out of my senses. I haven't got over 
it yet!” 

No man likes to be told that he doesn’t 
understand Bradshaw. Lord Chippendale, a 
tall, thin, yellow-complexioned man, looked 
viciously at his wife, and made some sarcastic 
remark respecting the state of her nerves. 

Mrs. Dacre, aware of the Chippendales’ 
habit of constantly pecking at one another, 
hastened to change the subject, and the con- 
versation became general. 

“I thought perhaps Elinor might have 
come by this train,’ she preséntly observed. 
‘‘T must send the carriage to meet the next ; 
she is sure to come by that,” 

“Oh! do you expect her? I am so glad!” 
cried Susie Heath. “I shall not be the- 
maiden all forlorn then, Elinor and I have- 
not met since she left home to go to Girton. 
College. I wonder if she has become very 
blue?’’ 

“I don't care for female savanis myself,” 
said Bertie Cavendish, in a whispers ‘I am: 
half-afraid of them. I shall look to you for 
protection, Miss Heath.” 

‘When Elinor is present you won’t 
remember my existence!” replied’ Susie. 
‘‘ She extinguishes me as the sun extinguishee- 
a farthing rushlight,.and yet I am very fond 
of her. What a noble nature mine must be!’’ 

“Very; but learning can never throw 
beauty in the shade, At least, I shall not: 
allow it to do so.” 

“‘ Wait till you have seen Elinor before you: 

ay me any compliments,” said Susie, 
Saale. 4 - 

Twilight was setting in when the carriage 
returned from the station for the second time: 
that day. * 

All Clifford Dacre’s guests came forward to- 
welcome the tall, slender girl, muffled in furs, 
who emerged from it. L 

Winsome and lovely, Elinor _Campbelk 
seemed to carry sunshine and gladness with. 
her wherevér she went. ies 

She might have stood for the ideal girl- 
graduate, only her hair was not golden, but 
brown, waving in short soft tresses round her 
shapely head and broad white forehead ; largo: 
dark blue eyes and Pee ar features, full of 
animated expression, added to the charm of 
voice and manner that she possessed. | 

Her father had at one time been vicar of 
Belmont, and she loved to revisit her. ol 
home. Her mother and Mrs. Dacre had been. 
close friends. aa 

But for that fact she would haive been less 
willing to stay at the Abbey, for she disliked 
Clifford Dacre, chiefly because he had suc- 
ceeded to the estate instead of Guy Singleton. 

The latter, Wo atrived by another train, 
plodded to the Abbey on foot, through the 
dreary December night. No conveyance was 
sent to meet him. 

Clifford Dacre would have been fiitiong with 
his Wife had ‘she‘even #8 ted such a g 

Guy, who had one been master of all, now 
received less attention than thé mieafiest 
guest, 
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‘Tf Nell refuses me I'll go to San Fran- | who persistently strives to wound and defy 
CHAPTER II. cisco and turn gold-digger,” he said to him- | him.” 


Arter getting » little information from the 
old butler concerning his cousin’s guests, Guy 
Singleton went at once to his rooms in the 
west wing, and dressed for dinner, 

The unsatisfactory and anomalous position 
in which he found himself placed through the 
will of a despotic old man had produced a bad 
effect upon his sunny, genial disposition. A 
moody, irritable look frequently rested upon 
his handsome face, and his words, too, fre- 
quently expressed the bitterness of spirit that 
he felt. 

Brought up in luxurious indolence, with the 
understanding that Belmont Abbey would one 
day be his, it had been a cruel blow to Guy 
Singleton to fall from his high estate, and 
stand aside to give place to Clifford Dacre, 
the cousin whom, even asa boy, he had alWays 
disliked, and for whom he now entertained 
the bitterest hatred. 

Had he but comsented to wed the plain- 
featured, awkward girl that perverse old Roger 
Belmont had selected for him he would have 
been master of Belmont Abbey instead of 
Clifford Dacre. 

Guy had refused, however, to obey his 
uncle’s peremptory command, and the old 
man had disinherited him in eorsequence. 

Some odd, fanciful impulse had prompted 
the octogenarian to saddle the magnificent 
legacy he bequeated to Clifford Dacre with 
the proviso that Guy,'the disinherited nephew, 
should be permitted to occupy three rooms in 
the west wing for fthe term of his natural 
existence. 

Some lingering love for Guy may have in- 
duced him to add this codicil to his will, or, 
perhaps, the desire to annoy Clifford Dacre, 
and damp his pleasure on succeeding to the 
estate alone, influenced him in making it. 

Like King Gama, in Princess Ida, Roger 
Belmont was “a disagréeable man,” and a 
malicious motive had not unfrequently lurked 
at the bottom of his most important actions. 

Without any profession to fall back upon, 
with only two hundred a-year that he had 
inherited from his mother, Guy Singleton had 
been compelled to occupy the rooms thus left 
at his disposal, much as he disliked living 
under the same roof with Clifford Dacre. 

The latter’ had tried to insult him on more 
than one occasion in order to get rid of him, 
and provoke him into leaving the Abbey. But 
Guy, to serve his own ends, had contrived to 
keep his temper. 

After a short absence in town he had re- 
turned to the Abbey, as he firmly believed, 
for the last time, drawn there by the powerful 
magnet of love. 

If Elinor Campbell would only consent to 
go to Canada with him as his wife a bright, 
hopeful future might then be in store for them 
both. His ineome would be of use to him out 
there, while ab home it hardly served to pay 
his tailor’s bills. 

As @ boy Guy had always loved Elinor 
Campbell. Many a long pleasant hour they 
had spent together, singitig duets, or reading 
the works of their favourite authors beneath 
the shade of some wide-spreading tree. 

Elinor’s: manner had changed towards him, 
though, as she grew older. She treated him 
mueh #8 an imperious young queen, spoiled 
by excessive homage, might behave towards a 
loyal and devoted subject. 

When she -had brought him to the verge: of 
rebellion a reletiting word or look on her part 
would then restore him to his allegiance, rivet 
the chains that she had thrown around him 
firmly than ever, 

But-Guy, in spite of his great love, was tired 
of being played with. He yehrned to turm his 
life to some account. less, purposeless wait- 
ing chafed and irritated him. 

Mrs, Dacre‘had told him that Elinor would 
be among her guests, and he had returned to 
the home that should have been his for the 
purpose of obtaining a final and decisive 
answer to his frequently urged suit from the 
wilful, perplexing girl. 








self, as he went downstairs. ‘‘ Perhaps some 
one will be kind enough to put a builet 
through me before I have been there long. 
Such an ending would be quite in harmony 
with the rest of my unlucky career.” 

Mrs. Dacre gave him a timid but friendly 
greeting when he entered the drawing-room. 
Clifford Dacre pretended not to see him. 
Accustomed to meet with rudeness in that 
quarter, he made his way to the ottoman upon 
which Elinor was seated, determined to ignore 
his cousin as completely as that gentleman 
had ignored him. 

“* Miss ee may I have the pleasure 
of taking you down to dinner ? ”’ 

It was but a cotamonplace speech for an im- 
passionate lover to make; time and place, 
reggie were against his saying anything 
else. 

Eliner started slightly as the deep, rich, 
musical voice, that had so often accompanied 
her own fell upon her ear. 

‘“Fate and our hostess must decide that 
question for me,” she replied, lifting her dark 
blue eyes to his face for a moment, and then 
dropping them again. “Imay be destined 
for some other partner.” 

“In that case I will not press my claim,” 
he said, coldly, trying to hide the disappoint- 
ment and annoyance that he felt. 

For weeks past he had been looking forward 
to this meeting. Now it had come what an 


unsatisfactory thing it was! Elinor’s manner 
towards him had never been more chill and 
repelling. 


He could not tell that she had missed him 
and cried a little over his absence in the 
privacy of her own dressing-room; that she 
had experienced a thrill of ‘delight on hearing 
of his rettrn. Thé Ways of women are un- 
scrutable, and certainly her looks and words 
did not betoken the existence of any covert 
tenderness or love. 

Sick at heart he turned away from her, and 


carried on a lively conversation with Lady | 


Chippendale: That blonde dame went down 
to dinner leaning on his arm, Elinor Camp- 
bell having been paired off with Captain 
Falconer. 

Little Mrs. Dacre beamed upon her guests 
from the bottom of the long table. Some of 
the Belmont diamonds shone upon her white 
neck and arms, and in the coils of her brown 
hair. 


There was a romantic story connected with ! 


those diamonds. Roger Belmont had pur- 
ohased them when a young man for the 
beautiful girl to whom he was about to be 


married, She had died suddenly on the eve | 
of what should have been their wedding-day, | 


and all the — he had looked forward 
to enjoying died with her. The diamonds, 
worth more than ten thousand pounds, had 


been laid aside for many years, and Mrs, Dacre } 


had been the first to wear them. 

On rejoining the ladies in the drawing-room 
Guy Singleton made one more effort to break 
through Elinor’s strange reserve. 

‘* Will you sing something ?”’ he inquired, 
bending over her until his face was on a level 
with her own. “‘It would give me so much 
pleasure to listen. Have you forgotten our 
German duets of old? 
your lips, would sound inexpressibly sweet.” 

‘‘ Not to-night,” she replied, languidly. 
‘‘Some other time; I am feeling tired now 
and rather hoarse.’’ 


Ten minutes later, to Guy’s pain and , 
mortification, he beheld Elinor led to the | 


piano: by Sir Philip Stewart, a neighbouring 
landowner, at whose request she sang song 
after song. 

“She would not sing to gratify me,” he 
reflected, bitterly, ‘‘ yet. she has given Stewart 
as much musio as he cared to ask her for. 
she turning away from me on account of my 
poverty, like the rest of the world? Well, to- 
morrow will see-my suspense atan end, one 
way or the other. It-is th the dignity of 
aman humbly to sue for the love of a woman 


‘ Batti, batti,’ from ! 


Is | 


Guy Singleton’s opportunity came on the 
following morning. Elinor was in the con- 
servatory selecting a flower to wear in her 
hair that night, and fortunately she happened 
to be alone. 

Mrs. Dacre’s conservatory, through artistic 
taste and arrangement, had been converted 
into a veritable fairyland. 

Small fountains played in ferny nooks ; 
groups of statuary gleamed from amidst the 
luxurious foliage; a tangle of jessamine and 
passion-flowers concealed the roof, while at 
night coloured lamps shed their soft, chastencd 
glow on the falling water and the marble 
floor. 

“Ts it not a lovely place?” said Elinor, 
surveying it with appreciative eyes. rs. 
Dacre must spend a small fortune tpon her 
conservatory !”? 

“ Very likely, but her expenditure does not 
| concern me,” rejoined Guy, indifferently. ‘I 
do not care to discuss the Dacres or their 
doings. I wish to speak to you upon a very 
different subject.’’ 

‘‘ What splendid orchids! Have you noticed 
them ?” she asked, trying hard to put off the 
evil moment. 

‘Yes, they are nice enough,” he replied, 
impatiently. ‘I did not come here to tatk.to 
you about orchids though, Elinor. I want 
to know if you care enough for me to go with 
me to Canada as my wife. We may have to 
| rough it a little at first, but in the end we are 
almost sure to succeed, and your happiness 

willalways be my first thought. Nell, darling, 
| will you link your fate with mine and render 

me the proudest of men, with an object in 
; living, and a loved one to work for ?’’ 
| Elinor’s lovely face flushed and paled aker- 
, nately as he spoke, Thon she drew herself 
‘ away from him with a litile silvery laugh. 

‘“Don’t be ridiculous, Guy,” she said, 
pleadingly. “My going to Canada with you 
is out of the question. Of what use should I 
| be when I got there? Logic and the higher 
; mathematics would avail me but little in a 
' place where baking and brewing constitute a 
; woman’s chief accomplishments. You must 
| be very silly, or very much in love, even to 
: propose such a thing.” 

; ‘“ Youcare nothingfor me, then? Yon have 
| been leading me on all this time for you: own 
; amusement !”’ he cried, indignantly. 

‘*I do care for you,” she said, slowly, “and 
« you know it.” 

i Then why not consent to go with me to 
; Canada?” 

“‘ Because I am not suitable for a poor man’s 
wife. I should be a dead weight upon him, 
dragging him down instead of helping him to 
rise. Guy, you may think me selfish and 
| worldly, but I can give you no other answer.’” 
“I do not wish to reproach you,’ he said, 
! very gently, with a ring of pain in his voice 

that she did not fail to deteot ; “and yet, since 

you have spoken thus, I cannot help remind- 
, ing you that, but for the love I bore you, I 
| might even now call Belmont Abbey my own. 

I remained faithful to my ideal woman at & 
, terrible expense, and this is my reward.” 
Elinor broke down and cried. 

“Oh, Guy! what can I do?” she said, tear- 

| fally. “I know what you have sacrificed on 

| my account, and I hate myself because I am 

| not brave enough to face poverty, even with 

| your strong arm around me. Papa’s living is 
' such a poor one, and they expect so mach 

from me at home, after the splendid education 
I have received. Youand I must not think 
' of becoming engaged, since fortune has been so» 
| unkind to us both.” 








“Elinor.” 

“ Yes, Guy.” 

‘* Will you pledge yourself to wait a yerr, 
only one short year, to see what I am able to 
‘do? If at the end of that time I am rich 
enough to satisfy your requirements you will 
‘ sent to marry ms?” 

“ Bur Guy, people don’t grow rich ina year, 
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aud you have no profession, no means of 
earning money !” 

‘There are ways and means of which you 
are ignorant,”’ rhe continued, earnestly, ‘‘ short 
cuts to wealth that other men have trod 
successfully, and why not1? Will you promise 
not to engage yourself to anyone else for the 
space of a year?” 

“Very well, I promise,’ she said with a 
smile. ‘Tam not likely to receive more than 
a dozen offers during the time. I fear that 
I am only encouraging groundless hopes, 
though. What can you do in twelve short 
months? ’’ 

‘*That is my affair,’’ he replied, doggedly. 
‘TI do not anticipate failure. Only be true to 
me, Nell, and leave your heart in my keeping. 
You are sure that you love me, and me 
alone?” 

“You foolish fellow! Yes.” 

‘Give me just one kiss then to seal our 
agreement.” 

‘**No, that would be almost the same as if 
we were engaged,” she gaid firmly, ‘‘and we 
are not engaged. I have only pledged myself 
to waita year for you. You must be content 
with what I have already conceded.”’ 

But she gave him a flower instead, and 
he put it carefully away in his pocket-book. 

The Canadian project was thrown aside as 
far too slow and plodding, while schemes for 
amassing speedy wealth, wild and chimerical 
as the dreams that haunt a feverish brain, 
occupied Guy Singleton’s mind, 


(To be continued.) 








A DaventTer or THE Rearwent.—A genuine 
child of the regiment is said to live at St. 
Petersburg, whose fate shows that the Russian 
soldiers are not all as stony-hearted as they 
are sometimes painted. In 1877 a Russian 
regiment, after a hard struggle, took and 
invaded the Turkish town Hermanly. The 
inhabitants had mostly fled, but one of the 
Russian soldiers, in searching among the 
ruins for booty, came upon a beautiful young 
girl about five years old, who looked at the 
soldier with tears in her large black eyes. The 
soldier pitied the child, took it along and 
showed it to the officers, who soon raised a 
subscription of five thousand roubles, ahd sent 
the child to St. Petersburg to a school for 
girls. She is now a charming Oriental beauty 
of thirteen, and it is surmised that out of 
gratitude she will marry one of the officers 
who provided for her. Recently, at a special 
festive occasion, she sent a telegram: ‘I con- 
gratulate my dear uncles heartily.” 


Doe Dientty.—Sir Walter Scoté declared 
that he could believe anything of dogs. He 
was very fond of them, studied their idiosyn- 
cracies, wrote much in their praise, and told 
many stories of their strange habits. Once, 
he said, he desired an old pointer of great ex- 
perience, a prodigious favourite, and steady in 
the field as a rock, to accompany his friend 
Daniel Terry, then on a visit to Abbotsford, 
and who concluded to go on a sporting excur- 
sion. The dog wagged his tail in token of 
pleased obedience, shook out his ears, led the 
way with a confident air, and began ranging 
about with most scientific precision. Suddenly 
he pointed, and up sprung a numerous covey. 
Terry, bent on slaughter, fired both barrels at 
once, aiming in the centre of the covey, and 
missed. The dog turned round in utter as- 
tonishment, wondering who could be behind 
him, and looked Terry full in the face, but 
after a pause, shook himself again and went 
to work as before. A second steady point 
and a second fusillade followed, but with 
no effect. The dog then wheeled about and 
trotted home at his leisure, leaving the would- 
be sportsman to find for himself the rest of 
the day. Sir Walter was fond of repeating 
the anecdote, and always declared that it was 
true, while Terry never said more in co 
diction than that “ it was a good story 





FOR THE OLD LOVE’S SAKE. 


Be kind in your greeting, beloved ; 
Doi’t think of the pain that is past ; 
Let not the shade of our parting 
Over our meeting be cast. 
I know I have grieved you sadly, 
And full confession I make ; 
Be kind to your recreant lover— 
Be kind for the old love's sake. 


We were young and proud, you reme mber, 
And neither was all to.blame; 

You were cold as the frost of December, 
And I—well I met you the same, 

We parted in silence and anger ; 
I went with a dull heartache 

That never has left me, my darling— 
Be kind for the old love’s sake. 


And what was the cause of our quarrel 
I hardly can tell you to-day. - 
Mayhap I was needlessly jealous, 
And you were a trifle too gay ; 
Or—well, let that be as it may be— 
Tt was all too trifling to break 
The bond that had bound us so closely— 
Be kind for the old love's sake. 


And if I was wrong—Oh ! forgive me; 
Believe that my heart has been true, 
In sorrow and pleasure still turning 
For ever and only to you. 
And pride that was strong at our parting 
Is broken ; and humbly I make 
A plea for forgiveness, behold— 
Be kind for the old love's sake. 


Again take my heart's dearest treasure 
The vows that were broken renew, 
Let the faults of the past be forgiven, 
In the future be steadfast and true. 
Out lives are too fleeting for anger ; 
It is wise to admita mistake ; 
Clasp hands, and forget they were sundered— 
Be kind for the old love's sake. ‘ 
» Ka 








DOLLY’S LEGACY. 


—@—— 
CHAPTER VII.—(continued). 


Perrect silence followed, until at West- 
bourne Park, while the ticket-collectors were 
going their round, Mrs. Dell once more raised 
the handkerchief over the sleeper’s face. She 
still slept on; no change was visible on her 
calm features. 

‘‘T am very thankful,’ breathed Mrs. Dell, 
almost as though she had forgotten she had a 
listener. ‘‘ Things will be easier if she does 
not wake until we are safe in our hotel.” 

The Duke suddenly interposed. 

‘‘Does she always sleep away her life like 
this?” 

Mrs. Dell seemed surprised. 

‘‘ Lucy does sleep a great deal, but just now 
she is under the influence of an opiate which 
our doctor administered before she left home. 
I should never have got her away without.” 

“Lucy,” thoughtfully; “it is a pretty 
name!” , 

‘‘Emey Dell. Poor child ! afflicted as she is, 
her name is of little consequence.” 

‘‘ Lucy Dellt” 

The Duke of Portsea had a 
and he was unusually impr by this little 
incident. He made no note of the name, he 
made no entry in his pocket-book descriptive 
of the afflicted girl’s face, and yet he knew 
perfectly well that neither face nor name 
could be forgotten by him! 

“Do you make any stay in town, Mrs. 
Dell?” 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

‘‘Only till I know the doctor's verdict of 
my child. It maybe I shall have to go home 
alone. All my friends warn me it would be 
better for Lucy to be in an asylum.” 

The Duke of Portsea shuddered. 

‘“She is too young and fragile for that. 


‘ood memory, 
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Madam, take an old man’s advice, and keep 
your child with you. No care and medical 
skill surpass a mother's love.” 

She sighed. 

“I wish I were free to follow your advice.” 

“ And are you not?” 

“IT told you I am a widow.” 

‘* Which surely leaves you freer.” 

‘“*No. There are relations on the father’s 
side who would interpose if they deemed I 
was acting injudiciously—keen-sighted men 
of business, who ;would not understand a 
mother’s love.” 

“What doctor are you going to?” 

‘“T hardly know.” 

“Cleave Foster is a first-rate man for any- 
thing mental.” 

She shook her head. 

‘“‘ The choice will not rest with me.” 

“ With whom, then?” 

«“ Her guardians.” 

‘And where shall you stay?” He was 
wondering a little whether she was as wealthy 
as everything about her seemed to indicate. 

‘‘ At the Langham. I have telegraphed for 
a suite of rooms. My maid has gone on 
already to prepare for us.” 

Then the Duke of Portsea made an offer, 
which, coming from one of his rank and 
dignity, may fairly be called a very generous 
one. 

“I fear you will have a sad and lonely time, 
even though this is one of London’s gayest 
months. Will you allow my wife to call upon 
you? Iam quite sure the Duchess of Portsea 
would do her best to be a help and a consola- 
tion to you.” ' 

Mrs. Dell clasped her hands, as though in 
the most fervent gratitude. { 

«‘ T should be too thankful, your Grace,” she 
said, energetically. “If you knew how I have 
dreaded this journey, how I shrink from its 
object, you would understand what it will be 
to me in the vast wilderness of London to see 
a woman’s friendly face!” 

“IT am sure my wife will be a comfort to 
you. The Duchess has a knack of winning 
people’s hearts. We haveno daughters of our 
own, but she always takes an interest in all 
young girls, and I am sure she will have a 
special pleasure in ministering to one so lovely 
and so afflicted as your Lucy. To-morrow 
you will doubtless be engaged, bat the day 
after I shall do myself the pleasure of bringing 
my wife to see you.” 

Mrs. Dell was so delighted that the tears 
stood in her eyes. 

“T can’t thank you enough, your Grace, but 
a widow’s prayers will surely follow you, and 
the God of the fatherless will reward you for 
your kindness and compassion.” 

“Tut, tut!” said the Duke, pleasantly ; 
“it’s a mere trifle, Mrs. Dell, and a real 
pleasure to ourselves, I assure you.” 

The train was steaming slowly into the 
terminus now, and still that motionless fi 
in the corner had given no signs of life. 

The Duke begged Mrs. Dell to command 
his services, and she did so to the extent of 
begging him to hail her a porter; further, she 
declared, she could manage very well. 

But his Grace was a very considerate man, 
specially so where women were concerned. He 
would not leave her until he had seen a com- 
fortable cab brought, with the 1 eon the 
- ; then he assisted the porter to carry that 
helpless burden and lay it on the seat beside 
Mrs. Dell; this done, he raised his hat with 
every token of respect, and said,— 

“ Good-night, madam. I look forward to 
the pleasure of our next meeting.” : 

He gave the word of command to the driver 
and watched the cab out of sight with its load 
before he even ‘thought of the luxurious 
brougham most likely be waiting for himself. 

“ Why, I might have placed this at Mrs. 
Dell's disposal,” he muttered, regretfully, as 
he took his seat in his own carriage, and his 
footman waited on him with assiduous care. 
“What an idiot I was! It actually never 
struck me, till I saw James, that Muriel would 
have sent.’’ 


* 
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He called her Muriel still, in his thoughts, 
though to the outer world she was her Grace 
the Duchess of Portsea. 

It was late when he reached Bruton-street, 
but a recherché repast awaited him, and the 
wife who for thirty years had made the sun- 
shine of his life was there to welcome him. 

She watched his face anxiously, and became 
alarmed at its grave, half-sad expression. 

‘‘ Dear” (you see their new honours were 
so recent she had not learnt yet to call him 
Duke) ‘‘ what is the matter?” 

“The matter? Nothing, Muriel.” 

‘* You seem so grave.” 

‘‘T met with a very sad case in the train. I 
think it made me serious. I fell to wondering 
why our lot was so perfect. Except Bertie’s 
accession to matrimony I don’t believe we 
have ever had a real trouble.” 

His wife bent and kissed him as he sat 
theirs wasa very true and real union. While; 
she had her husband and son nothing else 
mattered very much to the Duchess of Port- 
£ea. 

‘I suppose you haven't persuaded Bertie 
to change his mind, and accompany us to the 
Abbey ?” 

She shook her head. 

‘‘IT have done my best, but he says he must 
go to Northshire to-morrow or Friday?” 

‘I wonder what the attraction is.” 

‘* We shall know some day,” thinking of her 
boy’s half confidence. ‘‘ Now, I am waiting 
to-hear your story.” 

“I don’t understand. What story?” 

‘* About the sad ease you met in the train.”’ 

“Ah! Muriel, I have promised you will 
go and see them, Iam sure you might be a 
comfort to the poor mother, and there is 
nothing repulsive or terrifying about the girl; 
she looks just like a beautiful, unconscious 
child.” 

“T will go, certainly,” said the Duchess, 
when she had listened to all he could tell her. 


“Tam very you thought of my doing so.” 
Two days later she ordered the carriage to 


the Langham Hotel, directing the footman to 
iiquire for Mrs. Dell. The servant returned 
promptly ; no such lady was staying there, 
nor was anyone of that name expected. 

The Duchess was so hard to convince that 
an employé of the hotel came to the carriage. 
To him she explained briefly that the Duke 
had actually seen Mrs. Dell into a cab, and 
given the driver orders to take her to the 

angham Hotel. 

“Tt was on Wednesday evening soon after 
nine at the Paddington Station.” 

The waiter consulted the books of the Hotel, 
he made every possible inquiry, but he could 
only return to her Grace with the same 
answer,— 

“Mts. Dell was not at the Langham, nor 
was she expected there! ”’ 





CHAPTER VIII. 

Frrivay is generally deemed an unlucky day. 
There are many of us who would scorn to:be 
called superstitious who yet shrink from com- 
mencing any new undertaking on that day of 
the week. . 

But Herbert Lord Asherton was quite free 
from such prejudices. He naturally wished 
to rejoin his fiane¢ée at the earliest possible 
date, and Friday being the first day by which 
he could leave London he accordingly fixed on 
Friday. 

He called in Bruton-street the night before 
his departure, and both the Duke and Duchess 
were struck with the brightness of his face. 
Never since his boyhood had they seen him so 
joyous and free from care. He discussed 
Portsea Abbey with them, showing an interest 
in the old place which delighted them; and 
when his mother reproached him for not 
accompanying them he laughed, and said she 
wonld tell him to stay away if she knew his 
temptation. 

“But you will come soon?” pleaded her 
Grace, who, mother like, could not enjoy any 
home, however splendid, without her boy. 





‘*In the autumn,” returned Herbert, with a 
smile. ‘‘ When I have transacted the business 
I have in hand we shall be very pleased to 
come to Portsea if you invite us.” 

‘* Wel” repeated the Duke, incredulously. 
‘* Has it come to that, Herbert ?”’ 

“Yes,” returned his son, with a gleam of 
happiness in his darkeyes. ‘ You can’teither 
of you reproach me, for you know you have 
advised me to marry more than twenty | 
times.” 

But both his parents made a strange mis- 
take. They guessed the ‘business ’’ aliuded 
to to mean a proposal. They little imagined 
that was over; and when Herbert spoke of 
‘us’? he meant by Christmas he should have 
a wife, not merely a fiancée. 

‘*Who is she, Bertie?’ asked his mother. 
‘“* Have we ever seen her?” 

‘Remember, my boy, you are the lastfof 
our name,” said the Duke, gravely; ‘‘ make 
a prudent choice.”’ 

Herbert smiled. 

“ Pray did you think of ‘prudence when you 
were young.” 

Then his tone changed. 

‘* T have followed your example, father, and 
fallen in love. My little girl is fair enough 
for a princess, but I don’t think I ever troubled 
about that. All I required was that, like yours, 
my marriage should be one of mutual love.” 

A dozen questions poured down upon him, 
but Herbert would not answer them. She 
was an orphan of gentle birth, penniless and 
beautiful; that was all the description he 
vouchsafed of his bride, and the Duke and 
Duchess had to te content. 








‘** So that he is happy,’’ thought the mother, 
“what matters rank and fortune!” 

‘‘ Herbert is as proud as I am,” thought the 
father ; ‘‘I need not fear for him. He could 
not love a woman unfit to bear his name.’’ 

And before going to Bruton-street Lord 
Asherton slipped a tiny note of three lines into 
the nearest pillar-box. 

“ SweeTagart,—To-morrow at eight o’clock, 
at our old trysting place. Twelve hours after 
you receive this—we shall be together, free to 
plan out our future.—Yours till death, 

‘* HERBERT.” 

Not by his title would he sign that letter— 
he really did not know if Dolly had even 


heard of his new honours—but signed himself , 


to her by his simple baptismal name, Herbert. 
Fortune did not favour the lover—that part 
of fortune, at any rate, of which the elements 
are symbolical—for a more wretched day has 
seldom dawned than that appointed for Lord 
Asherton’s journey. 
Honestly, save for the budding trees, it was 


more like November than May. The sky was | 
; thoroughly I don’s know, but before he went to 


one leaden grey, unrelieved even by a streak 
of blue; the rain fell in torrents, no mere 
summer showers, but a steady, drenching 
downpour. The east wind blew chill and cald 
—in fact, it was a day when one felt uncon- 
sciously depressed without knowing why; and 
you wanted a very strong sense of inward 
happiness to help you to bear cheerfully the 
desolate aspect of the outer world. 

Lord Asherton had the inward happiness 
right enough, but still the state of the elements 
filled him with dismay. 

He had parted from Lord Devereux on 
such terms that it was impossible he could 
enter Field Royal as his guest. He could not 
throw himself upon the compassion of the 
Countess, and expect her to sympathise with 
his love affairs, because he was perfectly aware 
Lady Desmond desired him for a son-in-law. 
No. Clearly his ccurtship must perforce be 
carried on in the open air; and fondly as he 
looked forward to meeting his Dolly he could 
not wish her to expose herself to the fury of 
such a storm. Certainly fate was against 
him! 

But things seemed a little better when he 
was actually in Northshire. He put up at the 
Devereux Arms, and by the time he had 





dined and smoked a cigar the weather 
seemed to have improved. It was still far 
from propitious—damp and muddy under | 


foot, the wind as cold and high as ever, but 
the actual rain had ceased. Warmly wrapped 
up Dolly might venture down to the river bank 
without any great danger to her health. 

He was there before eight had begun to 
chime, there at the spot where he had first told 
her of his love, there where he had first 
claimed her for his own, and struggled with 
his better angel, which whispered it was sin 
to speak of love to another woman while poor 
erring Magdalen was yet alive. Well, now he 
was here again, free to claim his darling befere 
the world, free to give her not only love, but 
honour, name, and rank—and she was not 
there ! 

He waited over an hour. He started at every 
sound, fancying he heard her footsteps, only to 
be disappointed. 

‘She is afraid of the weather,” he decided, 
sadly. ‘Of course I was foolish.to expect her 
to-night,”’ 

And Yet he remembered the bleak spring 
evening, when he had found her trembling 
with sorrow on that very spot, Dolly had 
seemed to him not over anxious about herown 
health. Yes, it was passing strange. 

"Could the family at Field Royal have dis- 
covered her secret, and have prevented her 
leaving the house, not forcibly perhaps, but by 
assigning her some duty at that particular 
time? But this suggestion would not do—ho 
knew the arrangements of the house so well. 
Mabel invariably retired early—from the mo- 
ment she was handed over to her nurse Dolly 
was her own mistress. 

“Tt must be the weather,” thought Lord 
Asherton, for about the fiftieth time. ‘ Of 
course she’s quite right to be careful, poor 
darling.” 

And yet this thought brought him no com- 
fort. He repeated the words over and over 
again, almost like a parrot rehearsing a lesson, 
but they did not convince him in the least. The 
moment he had uttered them he was asking 
himself as anxiously as ever why Dolly had 
failed him ? 

Back to the inn with a troubled face. Her- 
bert had a knack of winning golden opinions 
from the lower classes. His hostess, a buxom 
matron, was already devoted to him, and as 
she waited on him was delighted to gossip a 
little harmlessly, and to tell him with honest 
pride how her daughter was once maid to one 
of the Ladies Devereux. 

Herbert listened with more interest than 
such a simple matter should have had for 
him, and hearing Mrs. Bean was sending a 
letter to her daughter the next day he deter- 
mined to send one to Dolly enclosed in it. 
How he arranged matters with the hostess, 
how he arranged to interest her most 


bed the letter was written and entrusted to 
her ; besides which Mrs. Bean had arranged, if 
matters went very badly with the lovers, to 
receive Miss Smith at a moment’s notice, and 
protect the young lady in all honour and 
courtesy during the three days which, in spite 
of the license in Herbert's pocket, might have 
to elapse before she could be transformed into 
Viscountess Asherton. 

“This house is called the Devereux Arms, 
my lord,” she admitted, ‘but we've little 
cause tolike the family. The last Karl was a 
good friend to us, and for her sake we were 
glad to send our girl to the Castle; but the pre- 
sent Lord Desmond has been a hard landlord 
to us, and as to the Countess she’s a perfect 
skinflint. My ’Melia says she do believe Lady 
Desmond grudges every penny she spends.” 

“Do you know Miss Smith?” asked Her- 
bert, with a strange yearning to hear hor 
spoken of. 

“ Surely, sir; my ’Melia, which is nurse or 
maid to Lady Mabel, has pointed out the 
young lady to me. A sweet pretty face she 
has, but yet I was sorry enough to ste her at 
Field Royal.” 

“ Why, Mrs. Bean?” 

“She favours the late Countess, my lord 
her who was drowned in the river.” 

‘‘T have noticed the resemblance myself 
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“Aye, the moment I saw Miss Smith I 
thought it was the Countess Viola herself ; 
then I pitied the poor young lady, for I 
snzessed she'd havea nice time of it when the 
enistress came home.” 

“Why should she? Lady Desmond could 
not think ita crime for Miss Smith to resemble 
hor sister-in-law.” 

«Ah! my lord, you don’t know the ins-and- 
outs. Many’s the time I’ve thought over 
them sinee I saw that pretty creature. But, 
there, she’ll be Lady Asherton, and it’s easy 
to see you'll take good care of her, my lord.’ 

It was growing late; he had had a long 
journey and a cruel disappointment at its end. 
He felt tired; and so, instead of asking Mrs. 
Bean for the story she was dying to relate, 
he took the large old-fashioned chamber 
— in his hand and went upstairs to 
bed. 


But he could not sleep. Possessed of a good 
digestion, perfect health, and an easy con- 
science, Herbert’s nights were usually of the 


most , conceivable description, but 
certainly this one was an exception. The 
crime could not be laid to the charge of the 


Devereux Arms. His large, old-fashioned 
chamber was clean and neat as a new pin ; 
chintz curtains were closely drawn before the 
lattice windows, the four- bed had hang- 
ings of spotless dimity and fragrant layender- 
scented sheets—just the sort of couch to in- 
duce re ; but no. Had he been the most 
superstitious of mortals or the most suffering 
of invalids the Viscount could not have fared 
worse. He uneasily on his pillows, 
haunted by the most fearful forebodings. 
“This will never do,” decided Herbert, with 
-.sudden determination to conquer his wake- 
fulness just by force of his strong will. ‘I 
shall look like a miserable scarecrow, and have 
my darling repenting her bargain when she 


from the shadowy spirit-world to warn him 
of her danger. 

‘* Save my child!” 

“T will.” 

Oh! how hoarse and unnatural his voice 
sounded even to himself. . 

The woman touched her ring. 

“This which brought my misery shall bri 
her happiness,” she said, in a kind of 
far-off musical voice. “I have seen it all. 
There is nothing but sorrow for my darling 
until a ring like this is on her finger.” 

“It is my dearest wish to place such a ring 
there. I love her as my life, 

A smile crossed the sad, sweet face. 

“You love her, but you have lost her.’’ 

“a 


She bowed her head. 

“ Lost, poor wanderer, lost. In perils: dire, 
in sorrows oft; but you will save her.” 

‘** Only show me how.” 

“‘T may not.” 

It seemed to Herbert he fell on his knees and 
implored her to have pity, and to give him a 
clue to her meaning. For some time she only 
shook her head ; at last she said slowly,— 

‘Distrust all you hear, dread those who 
seem her best friends, forget all they tell you, 
remember but this thing—she loved you.” 

With one wave of her hand the woman sped 
from him, and the sceme * It-was a 
large handsome apartment of an old London 
house, and a dozen women of all ages were 
scattered about it. Some were beautiful. All 
were nicely dressed, yet though Herbert under- 
stood nothing of what they were doing there 
he felt reluctantly they were notfhappy. He 
seemed to wander round the room until at 
last he saw a girl nursing a cat—a girl with a 
sad, hopeless face, whose violet eyes seemed to 
have shed tears until they were dull and 


sunken. 
he exclaimed, ?apturously, 





sees me to-morrow—to-day, rather, for I’m 


sure I heard it strike two just now. I'll shut | 7 


my eyes and go to sleep, whatever happens.”’ 


teh! reckless boast—Lord Asherton has. to | 


pay: dearly for it. In less than ten minutes he 
was asleep, but the scene that followed was 
so awful in its terrible significance, he heartily 
repented slumber having closed his eyes. 

He thought he stood by the banks of the 
silvery Way, just at the spot where he and 
Dolly first met, and where he had waited for 
her so vainly to-night. He stood there alone, 
his eyes bent upen the water with a nameless 
sensation of trouble.on his heart, when sud- 
denly he felt a hand upon his shoulder—a 
hand that could be felt, whose touch, gentle 
as if was, thrilled him through and through. 
He.sterted and looked up, not knowing, not 
understanding in the least what he expected 
to see. 

There stood beside him a woman, nay, a 
girl of singular beauty. For one moment he 
believed it was his darling, only grown graver, 
with a touch of sadness on her face he had 
never seen there before; then the strange 
vision shook her head mournfully, as though 
to tell him he was wrong, and he me 
aware that the apparition was not his Dolly, 
pat a beautiful resemblance of her—a picture 
of her as she might be if time and sorrow laid 
their mark’ upon her, for, young as was the 
beautiful face raised to his, it lacked the hope- 
fulness of extreme youth, the almost childish 
unconsciousness which was Dolly’s greatest 

charm. 

One time he essayed to speak, but the words 
would not come; he could only stand there 
motionless. 

The vision seemed to understand. She 
stretched towards him her hand—the left 
hand, and on its third finger he saw a broad 
band of fine rich gold; then as she met his 
glance at it for the first time she spoke, 

“‘Savé my child!”’ 

Herbert trembled. What did it mean? 
Was he the victim of a dream, or could there 
really be such things as supernatural visitants ? 


“ Dolly!” 

He would fain have clasped her to his heart, 
fain have borne her in his arms farfrom all 
those strange scenes, but between him and her 


| was a barrier impossible to pass. It was per- 
hesatapelitie 


fectly transparent. Only when 
get to Dolly did he become aware of its ex- 
istence. It was not glassor crystal; i 


' it resembled more a kind of atmeospherie wall, 


Dolly was one side, he the other; neither 
could cross, and as this came home to him 
with bitter truth he heard a. hideous laugh, 
and turning round saw Lady Devereux watch- 
ing him with a face full of malignant 
triumph. 

“ This is awful!” 

Such were Herbest’s first words on awaking. 
He stretched himself, sat up im bed with a 
sigh of unutterable relief, as he recalled 
the awful incidents of his dream. Hehad 
certainly been awake at two It was now 
half after six. In those four hours what a 
martyrdom he had andergone! What horrors 
even now seemed torturing his imagination! 

From many dreams one wakes, it is true, 
with a recollection of disagreeables, but this 
passes off as time goes on; but to Herbert 
each quarter-of-an-hour chi by the old 
wooden clock in the hall only made his remem- 
brances more vivid and startling. He was not 
a superstitions man ; but though laughing at 
the idea of ghosts and such like instances, he 
did feel as if there were something serious in 
his dream; something indeed, so serious 
that he resolved when once he held his darling 
in his arms she should not return even for 
half-an-hour to Field Reyal. 

His original plan hadto be slightly modi- 
fied to accomplish this. He had written to 
Dolly, begging her to meet him some time in 
the morning. He meant then to take her 
straight to the Devereux Arms and placeher 
under the special protection of Mrs. Bean 
while he went on to the village, interviewed 
the clergyman, and made all arran 
for their wedding taking place the next day. 

He would not return to the Devereux 
Arms, but would meet Dolly at the church, 








if so, his darling must surely be in dire — 
af her mother was permitted to wander back 





and take her to London the moment she was 


‘pushed his toast and 
, set_off for the trysting 





his geet No slur ae thus ~~ upon her 
name, she would be s “ 
ables from the Desmond family. Mrs. fees 
entered into the affair heart and soul. She 
told Herbert, when she. brought in his break- 
fast, the gardener had taken the letter and 
package to 'Melia an hour before, and ’Melia 
being a most business-like young person, 
would give his note at once to its proper 
owner, 

Herbert knew that Dolly had always 
claimed as her own. the first hour after the 
schoolroom breakfast:; doubtless she would 
avail herself of it to come to him. He 
away untasted, and 


ag he was someone was waiting for 
him. Not Dolly—Oh; no, and how his heart 
sank as he discovered that—but a neatly- 
dressed handmaid, whom he clearly remem- 
bered to have seen sometimes in attendance 
on Lady Mabel, and who introduced herself 
to him as Mrs. Bean’s ‘ Melia. 
ietegen you _ brought me a message?” 

, eagerly. 

The prey sae A face clonded over. 

“No, my lord. I have brought you back 
your letter,” she said, simply. 

“ Brought me back my letter!” 

“Mother wrote and told me”-~here 
’Melia‘blushed—she had a lover of her own, 
and was very full of sympathy for others in 
the same predicament—* that you would be 
here this morning waiting for Miss Smith, 
and so I made bold to come, my lord. I 
thoenght it ld be such dreary.work fox you to 
go on waiting hour after heer, and she not 
even know it, poor dear young lady.” 

With an awful fear at his heart Herbert 
laid one hand upon her arm. . 

“ Where is she?” 

“I don’t know, my lord.” 

‘“* ¥ou can’t mean she has left the Castle? ” 
went on Lord Asherton, ‘‘Girk tell me 
everything, Indeed, indeed, it is, kindest for 
me in the end that you should de so,” 

‘* ¥ don’t like to.” 

“ Why ? ” . 

The shuddered, 

“Tt lh make you sorry.” 

‘can bear anything if. I have her.” 

Poor ’Melia! she was very tender-hearted, 
and she shrank from the thought of inflicting 


in. 
“I wouldn’t go for to believe it, if I was 
you, my lord, for there's not one, efus servants 
do. We allsay Miss Smith was. too good for 
that sort of thing.” 

“Tell me all,” pleaded Herbert, driven al- 
most wild by these half-confidonces. 
‘My lady came home quite unexpectedly, 
my lord,” began ’Melia, “as you may have 
heard.” , 


He bowed his head. 

“She never cared much for Lady Mabel 
you know, and so it wasn’t strange; beyond 
just ten minutes or so in her own room, she 
never tried-to see her, and so, until last Tues- 
day, neither she nor the Earl, had ever seen 
Miss Smith.” 

Herbert listened breathlessly. 

“TI used to_wonder,” went on "Melia, ‘if 
she minded—Miss Smith, I mean ; but I don’t 
think she did. She was sad enough when she 
first thiek to ay rons she had grown 
quite bright and happy like. Tuesday morn- 
ing, I remember in particular, she went about 
the house singing just like a bird.” 

It was the day on which she mpst have 
meanness sey aatints ee lotion: biti 
just after. hearing he was free, and so- ) 
joyous | hope. The.coincidence struck on him 


even then. 
“ But she changed then,”’ p' 

“She saw the Countess that day, 

Earl, too, I think; and b 


es she felt hediire as thouge gugeuene 
were going p 8 never 
forget her face as she Sait Ate tag tent You 





see, it was the last time I ever saw her.” 
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“The last time you saw her!” horror- 
struck ; “‘ but that is days ago.” 

‘‘Yes, my lord. Wednesday morning a 
message came from the Countess. Lady Mabel 
swas not to leave her room, a, St. of course, | 
nad to stay there wasting om ittle girl. Tt 
was not ti rs, a nt we sel oe servants’ hall 

r after eep that 
heard = rane ee 


whe as to nin 4 the five 4 
salon lord ae 


the Pinind the 
] es ban Ee 
eae 












id a she go 9” 
a 
¥, and 
owed 
nigh 
Tonk 
dining-room. 
speech to us then that he had 
Smith in dishonest practic mote ha 
‘and the tess af 1 
able articles. She pretended ta. be Ye summoned 
to London by telegraph on account of a friend’ 
illness, and had thus escaped. tnd Desm: 
forbade her name being mentioned at the 
Castle, and said it was only oF ui of her 


Pn. = he did not set t he’ palice on her 
‘* She never did it!” 


“Never! Oh, my lord, so all an 
Mrs. Bond, the howsepe (ches — 
@ penny from nor ae 


having been left i oe Ay te | 
ai o is a 


pen 
least ? tok i 
ready to swear Fn wat ent int ee to 
you inside,’ 


‘The Earl he grew almost livid with rage; 
‘but the Countess she answered,— 

‘“‘ ‘ Doubtless, Miss Smith got rid of her ill- 
gotten gains before her flight. , 

‘“‘« Then, what is missing, my lady ?’ asked 
‘Bond ; but she couldn’t get an answer. 

‘The Earl just dismissed us, and said it ’ld 
‘be a warning to us, he hoped. We were all 
filing out quiet enough, though some of us 
were brimming over with indighation; but 
Mrs. Bond. she just went up to the Earl. 

“+My lord,’ she said, respectfully, ‘I've 
lived in your house for many years, but I 
shall leave to-morrow. Not being a paid ser- 
vant I have no notice to give, but I’d like my 

d@ady or some one appolcied by her to Jook over 

my things before I pack up, for I shouldn’t 
care to be branded as a thief, though I’m as 
sure 6f my own innocence as I am of 
the sweet young lady whose name you've used 
so cruelly,’ ” 

Herbert uttered a low “ Beast!’ In spite 
of his awful anxiety about Dolly he could 
thoroughly enjoy the discomfiture of the 
Desmonds. 

‘* Mrs. Bond was as good as her word,” went 
~on ’Melia. * I left her packing up; she’s ‘always 
een kind to me, and I just to d her where I 
‘was corning. She means to spend a day or 
two with mother before she leaves Northshire, 
and she'told me to beg yon, if you had ever 
loved Miss Smith, to let her snenk to you be- 
foré you go back to London.” 

And this is all you can tell me?” 

“TP'm afraid so, my lord. ‘This letter,” 
giving him the one he had written from 
sree “came “yesterday morning, and I 

t it into ay podkes lest the Countess 
ples seé it. Mrs. Bond, maybe, could tell 
you more, my lord. You see, she was with 
Miss Smith to the moment of her going, and 
I never saw her after Tuesday night.” 


“T don’t know ‘how to t anf you,” said 
gece after pressing upon Melia a v 
tial contribution towards the furni- 
tang” e and her “young man’’ needed ere 
they 6ould set op eeneee, “You have 
done me servi 
“T wish I could fave done better for’ you, 








my lord,” said the girl, regretfully. ‘You 
see, I loved Miss Smith.” 


“ She was and true!’’ murmured poor 
Herbert, ‘** How could they hate her 
** She had a kind word for eyery one,” said 
"Melia, simply, “and, for all she might be 
poor, any one could see she was just as much 
dy a6 Gountess herself. If:you should 

ord, I’d get you to gre her my 
ase believed one of the 

° i ” 


aid find !” Strong man 
bang. Atherton trembled. 
ye . ’Melia, and w back 
ux Arms, his mind full of con- 
fa. One thing he neyer doubted 
perfect innocence. He was 
rat pang of all. 
ly as tamer A his faith ia 
p abe had not ¢ 
-place Tout ui at. 
inst her, but never 
Herbert's head. 
all that was pure, 


manly. 

ed fo: the tight to shield her 
What tortured him was no 

thiness, but the awful mys- 

her fate. How was he 


dering |! 
a role ee worl 


friend. 
at Mat e, her 


she done 


















eshold of the 
id of pity on her 


Bean met him at 
= Arms with a 


pe: 

“ This tre a heavy blow, my lord.” 

“ von have heard, then?” 

‘The honsekeeper’s here, my lord; she’s 
been talking to me this half-hour. Would 
you like to see her?” 

“ A e.’ 

Mrs. Bean brought Mrs. Bond into Lord 
Asherton’s parlour, and lingered there herself. 
She felt a kind of share in the young noble- 
man’s disappointment, and never thought her 
presence would be unwelcome. I doubt ‘myself 
if Herbert even knew she was there. 

Bond looked at him pityingly. 

** ‘Melia’s told you, then, my lord?”’ 

“Yes. But there is a mystery I cannot 
fathom. Of course the charge against her is 
a cruel lie; but why did she go—why leave 
the shelter of her home, the house where she 
knew I should come to claim her?” 

Mrs. Bond started. 

‘“‘ Didn’t you send for her, my lord?” 

“Send for her? No!” 

“She had a telegram on Wednesday. I 
took it up to her myself, thinking I’d pone 
her if it was bad news. I neyer saw the 
message, my lord, but from what I heard, the 
broken words that fell from the poor girl, I 
gathered that you were ill—dying, evén, it 
seemed, and your lady mother had sent for 
Miss Smith i Bruton-street to see you for 
the last time. ” 

face was colourless as marble. He 
listened in strained, agonised attention. 

“ How do you know this?” 

Mrs. Bond melted. 

‘*T always thought you loved her, my lord. 
I didn’t see how you was to help it. As she 
sat with the telegram in her hand the words 
‘‘Herbert—dying—a last good-bye—oh, if I 
could die with him !—He must be dying, or 
his mother would not send for me!’ All this 
made me think what I have told you. Be- 
sides, Miss Smith asked me where Bruton- 
street was.” 

Herbert looked like a man distraught with 
terror. 

“T never was dangerously ill in my life. 
My gan, Be pare neat Miss Smith’s name !”’ 

“Then tha m must have been a 
forge forges t said Mss Bond, shrewdly. “I mus- 





“cc Why ? ” 

“It came from the village, and a little boy 
brought it. Our telegrams—and the master 
has dozens—come from the town by a man on 
horseback.” 

The simple woman meant the small villuge 
post-office was not competent to send out a 
telegram ; but for the isgues at stake Herbert 
must have smiled. 

“ Unskilled labour might make a difference 
in a word or two; but this telegram seems to 
have been a lie from first to last.” 

“And a good ky ee my Jord—that you are 
not ill, of co mean 

= shook 

“ Think wi t issues m be at stake before 
& man is a. de: a step a3 forging 
a telegram ; des, Bond, that poor child left 
to go to my su ae ; -bed last Wedne:- 





here is she now?’”’ 


any. This is 
he wo id. They had never 
thought of ret Ww le case. 

“T shall go to fl -Office,” said Asher- 
ton, reaghiial : ec 3 they may be pet- 
edad, to t I me 80 g about the fele- 


At first he was ref The post-mistress 
declared it was agains: al the aaa ial regula. 
tions; but Asherton persisted—he promised 
never to mention the xo of her compliance. 





“Law, ma,” said a good-tempered girl 
behind the counter, “ don't refuse the gentle- 
man. He says it’s a matterof life ni 
death !” 

“But the regulations, Matty!” 

‘‘Bother the Togations 1” ssid Matty, 
determinedly. ere, sir’ (Asherton hid 
concealed his name), “it happens I can help 
you. ‘There were such a lot of names in the 
message I made a mistake in the first fo:m 1] 
wrote it out on. If you just go to the desk 
the copy’s on the floor. Supposing you pick 
it up by accident the officials can’t blame us 
particularly.” 

Herbert picked it up ‘‘ by accident.” It was 
precisely the same as the message Dolly had 
received, only the spelling of the proper 
names was muddled, and bore the traces of 
connection. 

‘‘ May I take this?” 

“ Certainly—only we don’t give it you.”’ 

He promised to. remember the distinction, 
and went back to the inn. 

“You are quite right,’ he told Mrs. Bond. 
“She was lured away by my supposed 
illness.’’ 

“Do you think she ever reached Bruton- 
street? ’’ 

“TI know. she did not. I was with my 
parents on Thursday, and they would have 
told me.” 

Mrs. Bean shivered. 

‘“‘ [ thought the moment I saw Miss Smith 
there’d be trouble in store for her the moment 

my lady the Countess came home.” 

“So did I,’ echoed Bond. ‘1 kept them 
apart for days. I longed to warn Miss Smith, 
only somehow I couldn’t.”’ 

‘* But warn herof what ?’’ questioned Lord 
Asherton. “Idon’t understand.” 

Both women sighed. 

**You don’t know the ins-and-outs, my 
lord. Maybe, you’ve never heard the pro- 
phecy ?” 

Asherton asked what they meant. The 
‘“ing-and-outs ’’ meant the doubt thrown on 
the Countess Viola’s death by her husband's 
will. 

“Tho present Lady has never hada happy 
day since,’ said Bond, firmly. “Never a 
stranger has come to Field Royal but she has 
trembled for her children’s future. I believe 
she hated every boy or girl whose age fitted in 
with Lady Viola’s loss. I knew the moment 
I saw Miss Dolly look at me with my poor 
lost mistress’s violet eyes that there ‘was 
troubles coming, and I believe-——” 

She stopped herself abruptly. 

“sg oak out,” urged Herbert. “Weare all 
friends 

ey believe she is our true lady, Lord Asher- 
ton. I believe the child Lord Desmond calle 
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a thief, whose name he forbids mentioned in 
his presence, is in very truth the rightful 
owner of Field Royal, and—and I believe he 
knows it!” 

Lord Asherton shuddered. 

If this was it what hope had he? If the 
Desmonds were at the bottom of Dolly’s dis- 
appearance what hope had he of finding her? 
With so much to gain by hiding her was it 
likely they would relax their vigilance? If 


they had st d to decoy her away by means 
of a forged telegram they would not stop at 
much. 


And she was alone—his poor little lost love. 
She had no arm in all the world to lean on, 
no one to take her part and befriend her—she 
‘was powerless, helpless. 

Suddenly there flashed on Herbert’s mind 
the memory of his dream. ‘He seemed to feel 
once more the touch of those slender fingers, 
to hear once more that voice from shadow- 
land, “Save my child!” He began to under- 
stand his wakeful night; his disturbed 
slumbers might really have some bearing on 
Dolly’s fate. From that moment he felt certain 
she was the child of his godfather, Herbert 
Earl Desmond. 

“I will find her,” he cried, speaking aloud, 
almost unconsciously, in his agitation, ‘if I 
have to search the world through. If I have to 
spend the best years of my life in the quest I 
will find her! I will never give up my pursuit 
until I hold my darling in my arms, or,” his 
voice shook, “until I stand by the grave that 
covers her.” 

He cross-questioned Mrs. Bond pretty 
thoroughly, but she could tell him nothing he 
did not know. He could see she shared his 
own belief that they had not to seck Miss 
Smith, but Dorothea Countess of Desmond. 

“Tf that’s it,” murmured Mrs. Bond, 
* you'll have a hard task, my lord. Lady Des- 
mond that rules at Field Royal now is a hard 
woman, but she loves her children—the Vis- 
count most of all. She’ll leave no stone un- 


; turned; she’ll spare no trouble—I had almost 





{THE FATAL MESSAGE.] 


said no sin—to preserve Field Royal for him.” 

Herbert groaned. It was so true. 

‘** Anyway,” he said, gravely, “‘ we have two 
facts to go upon. Miss Smith entered the 
five o’clock train last Wednesday; she was 
alone, had a ticket for London, and believed 
herself going to Bruton-street. It is how that 
journey ended we must ascertain first.” @0--"> 

And to that end he went up to London that 
afternoon by the identical five o’clock train, 
and cross-examined guard and porter, who 
well-remembered the slight, black-robed 
figure who had been a passenger the Wednes- 
day before. 

“I’m not likely to forgot her, sir. She 
had a sweet face, and she’d been crying 
bitterly. I remember thinking she was too 
young for such sorrow. I put her into the 
carriage with another lady, just those two 
together.” 

And the guard who took the train from 
Glo’ster admitted seeing the carriage, and the 
two ladies in it. They had the compartment 
to themselves as far as Reading. There a 
number of passengers joined the train, and he 
lost sight of them. It would be better to 
inquire at Paddington. 

Herbert followed the advice; he did inquire 
at Paddington. He backed his inquiries with 
a golden key, but he gained nothing to help 
him, even though, skilled in reading character, 
he knew that his informants were telling him 
the truth, and doing their best to remember 
what.he asked. 

But porters, officials, cab-drivers, all were 
staunch on one point—no young lady alone 
had arrived at Paddington by that train. As 
a fact, very few ladies came up by it on 
Wednesday night, and most of them were 
elderly, or had their husbands with them. 
Only one girl seemed to have struck anyone, 
and she was an invalid, quite helpless, and had 
to be carried from the train to a cab. 

Asherton shook his head, as though to say 














she had nothing to do with her whom he 
sought. 

“ Well, that was the only young lady who 
came up by that train, and she had her ma 
and her pa with her. I saw every passenger who 
got out, and there wasn’t a single other woman 
under thirty or, I might say, thirty-five.” 

Herbert drove off to his chambers almost 
besides himself, certain of but one thing—his 
beautiful, violet-eyed darling was lost to him 
somewhere in the great Babylon of modern 
London. His agar Seppe love was — 
ing, perhaps in pain and sorrow, ps 
a ae and despised ; while he who loved 

er more than life could not raise a finger in 
her defence. In spite of all the trials which 
he had known, the hour when he realised this 
was the most bitter in Herbert’s life. 


(To be continued.) 








Quick at Repantex.— The wit of the 
Japanese is keen and tempered, and they can 
often administer a perfect snub in brief, terse 
form. I remember an instance of this that 
struck me forcibly at the time, though I had 
by no means yet mastered the niceties of the 
language. I was loitering in Yeddo, waiting 
orders, and I stepped into a court or examina- 
tion-room where a trial was going on. The 
case was one involving the possession and 
ownership of a certain piece of property about 
which two brothers had violently quarrelled. 
The holder, who was clearly not the rightful 
owner, had assaulted and ejected his brother, 
and was protesting his right to defend his 
claim. The examiners listened very patiently 
to him nntil he closed with the words, ‘‘ Even 
@ cur may bark at his own gate,’’ when a 
judge quaintly voiced the universal judgment, 
as if stating an abstract point of law, “A 
dog that has no gate bites at his own risk.” 
This was the only judgment rendered, but it 
was final, 
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(‘THIS IS, INDEED, A PLEASURE TO ME, MISS BUTLER!’ HE CRIED, EARNESTLY.] 


NOVELETTE.) 


A WOMAN’S REVENGE. 


— i 


“ Ervest, do you intend to obey me in this 
matter?’ 

No reply from the young man, flicking with 
his walking-stick the dead leaves scattered in 
such profusion around him. 

“Do you hear me, sir? Do you intend to 
obey me in this matter? ”’ 

Father and son were standing together at 
the further end of the avenue leading to Leigh 
Towers. The former regarded with knit brows 
and angry eyes the young man before him, 
apparently indifferently toying with the dead 
leaves at his feet, 

But, in fact, Ernest Leigh ‘was but givin 
himself time to conquer the angry feelings an 
harsh words that were so near the surface, for 
he remembered that the provoker of them was 
his father. 

With a last mighty effort he raised his 
dark brown head, and, looking up straight into 
his father’s face, replied, slowly and respect- 

d fame 

“Do not ask me any further, futher! In all 
other respects I will obey you; but in this— 
never!” 

‘“‘ Very well, young man. Perhaps you do not 
think sufficiently what the consequences of 
your refusal to accede to my wishes may be; 
therefore I will give you due time for recon- 
sideration. For the present we will put the 
matter on one side; but, remember, if by to- 
morrow evening you can’t give me a satis- 
factory reply then you may go to—well, any- 
where you choose! You shall no longer be 
any son of mine! There, I have said it!” 

“But, father,” began the young man, 
quietly, though the words came forth from a 
frame tingling with suppressed excitement. 

‘*Don’t say another word, sir, unless you 
can promise what I require,’ broke forth the 


I should like to hear your objection or objec- 
tions to Miss Adeline Merton. I should con- 
sider her handsome enough to satisfy the 
tastes of the most fastidious.” 

“She is very handsome,” Ernest Landon 
quietly replied. 

“Oh, you really do acknowledge that one 
point in her favour?” sneered Sir Francis 
Landon. 

His son bit his lip sharply beneath his 
drooping moustache; but this was the only 
visible sign of tke angry feelings he was ex- 
periencing. 

“ And,” continued the baronet, with scorn- 
ful tones, ‘what are your objections to the 
lady whose beauty, evidently, is not in fault?” 

“Father, I do not love Adeline Merton. 
Surely that is sufficient reason for my rejec- 
tion of your wishes!” 

** Do not love her !’’ sneered the father. “I 
suppose you do not absolutely hate her?” 

Again the young man addressed had a hard 
struggled with his emotions ; but he conquered 
still. 

“ T have no reason to hate Adeline Merton,” 
he answered, in a low tone. 

“IT should think not, indeed, sir! And as 
for not loving her—why, of course, a man 
looks rather to the advantages to be derived 
from his marriage, and then love and all that 
sort of humbug naturally follow. Now, turn 
just to this point with me.” 

Ernest Landon silently followed, as his 
father, with rapid steps, walked sharply down 
the avenue to the entrance gates. 

“Now,” continued the Baronet, “look well 
around you. What woods—what rich land! 
And all this as far as eye can stretch—aye, 
further, too !—may be yours if you have the 
good luck to win Adeline Merton’s hand and 
fertune ; for, boy, remember that but a small 
portion of the scene before you is in my 
possession. Oh, Ernest, you can't be foolish 
enough to throw — such a chance! And 
the girl likes you, and is quite willing!” 





excited and angry father. Then he added,‘ But 


Father, do not ask me further. I have 





told you already that I could never marry 
Adeline Merton, and you know we Landons 
seldom retract.” 

“You are right there, sir, and speak the 
truth,” exclaimed the now thoroughly-aroused 
Baronet. “I have vowed to myself that if 
my s0n will not consent to do as I wish him, 
then he is no longer a son of mine. Now you 
know the consequences of your stubbornness 
= obstinacy, and the sooner we part the 

tter.’’ 


“Father, you can’t mean what you say?” 
sorrowfully asked the young man. 

“To quote your own words ‘we Landons 
seldom retract!’ You have my answer in 
~ own words. You can draw on my 

nkers for five hundred pounds, and that is 
all you will ever get of my money. Now, out 
of my sight as soon as youcan! Iam due at 
Colonel Helston’s to dinner to-night, so we 
will part heré, and, remember, when you come 
to your senses you may send to me.” 

Sir Francis ended, and then, without be- 
stowing another glance on the son whom he 
was thus sending forth from his home, he 
turned on his heels and departed to the house. 
And Ernest Landon? 

When the last sound of his father’s depart- 
ing footsteps had died away, he also turned 
and slowly and thoughtfully bent his way to- 
wards the house. 

Arrived there he repaired to his own private 
sitting-room, and throwing himself into his 
favourite chair, gave himself up te sad mus- 
ings. What should he do? Where should 
he go? 

He went over in his own mind all the facts 
of the case and .the cause of his sudden and 
angry dismissal from his luxurious home; but 
as the face and of the woman respecting 
whom the q arisen occurred to him, 
a cold, hard look came into his eyes, and he 
shook his head in a determined manner. 

“No, that I could never bring myself to do,” 
he murmured. ‘I would rather go forth and 
earn my own living in the humblest way than 
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marry Adeline Merton, and thus secure all her 
wealth! And then—— Come in!” he added, 
in a Icuder key, as a faint tapping made itself 
heard at his door. 

The door opened slowly and quigtly, and a 
woman entered, at sight of whom Ernest 
Landon rose, and with a cold and egurtly bow 
offered his chair to his visitor. 

‘No, thanks, Ernest; I do mat think I 
must sit down asi am efraid I be hinder- 
ing you; but, oh, Ernest! I have ad all, aod 
{ am so sorry!” ’ 

Ernest Landon started, while a erimson 
flush dyed his cheek ; but. no sound ie: from 
en 





his lips as he turned his face a »% Lp Ms 
steadily out of the window at the soeng 

yond, Fair fields that would later on rey 
wll the wealth they contained, bidde 
beneath the dark brown sods. - 


stre woods that spoke oF @ A) of 
timber. all this he ag awa, 


and leave for wer, because he Ay 

no’ i to take Woman 

now ding but a few - im. 
“Ernest,” the latter wh as ghe 

came to him, and a and : 

sha d upon his —" Exnest, 


ng of the up 
‘The woman at his Arr 


you do not think I tried to li 2 
4 conan yates ; there was 
a of sccrn in the w, ‘fai 
| tay to 


i Edid-nes 






* No,” she resum listen ; 
but I was——” 

** Do not troub excuse , Adeline,” 
broke forth the lorena ; i au, 
you Say and therefor ii s to inform 
you now that Lam j ing 
up ‘all my belon ~ my e this 


night, thetefore I must ask you to exouse my 
making this interview a very short one.” 

He moved to the door as he spoke, and held 
it open wide as a sign for his visitor to de- 
part ; but Adeline Merton took no notice what- 
ever of the hint conveyed. Looking forth from 
the window she clasped her hands and mur- 
mured softly,— 

‘And all this might be his!” 

‘* Adeline,” called Ernest Landon from his 


position at the door, “do not let-us enlarge | 


upon the reason of my dismissal from Leigh 
Towers. Surely it must ‘bea painful subject 
to both of us, considering——” 

* Considering that I am come here purposely, 
Ernest, to plead with you for your father’s 
sake—and for my own.” 

The last words in a lower and softer tone, 
while her beautiful brown oyes filled with tears, 
= she glanced timidly up at the man before 

er. 

Softened somewhat by the sight of her 
grief, he left his post at the open door and 
drew nearer to her, 

** Oh, Ernest, Ernest! say you will not leave 
us all—leave me!” came the pleading tones 
once again. 

‘‘ Adeline, I can’t promise it! I can only 
remain here at Leigh Towers upon one 
condition, and that one you have already 
heard me aver to my father is impossible. 
am sorry for us both—sorry that we should 
have met. Adeline, you will meet many 
suitors in the society which is your proper 
sphere, and soon you will forget that you 
ever fancied you had given your heart to 
Ernest Landon.” 

“Never, Ernest! Do you*think I should 
have stooped to come here and to plead with 
you had not love, strong and passionate, been 
my ruler and guide? No, Ernest. Other men 
may woo me, but none.of them will ever win 
from me the smallest iota of that feeling we 
call love. And why? Oh, Ernest, Ernest! 
can’t you make your father happy? heard 
your words that you could never love Adeline 
Merton ; but, supposing she is willing to put 
that condition aside, at——” 

‘** Adeline, once and for all I tell youa mar- 
riage between us can never take place! So 
press the subject no further. I leave here to- 
night, and we two may never meetagain ; but 


let us part in friendship, Adeline. We have } 


Bn, SOE i \ 





puted 





been old playmates in days gone by, and I do 
not think we have quarrelled more than the 
ordinary run of children, so let us part friends. 
Come, Adeline, let us hands and wish 
me God speed and prosperity where’er I pitch 


my tent. 
And Ernest Landon drew nearer his beau- 
tiful companion, and held forth his hand with 


a friendly smile. And Adeline on 2—draw 
ing her Saoall Sgace up to toe fall i A aba 
wi 


proudly threw up h ly head, a h 
nrg nad ding cheat ere 
ko bands with you wher 


sant smile. 








perfect ine Merton passed forth 
through the open door, leaving the man she so 
loved to his own thoughts and his preparations 
for his departure from his home. 

** Poor Adeline!” soliloquised the latter, as 
he closed the door upon her, and seriously set 
himself to the task of collecting his belong- 
ings. ‘Poor girl! I am sorry for her, and 
yet I can do nothing for her. Eyen had I 
neyer seen the other, still a marriage with her 
would be impossible. What a fearful thing a 
misplaced affection is!” and set to packing. 

* * * 

“ Poppy.” 

* Yes, aunt.” 

«“ Yon can carry this jelly to old Granny Hig- 
gins after tea. Would you like the walk, 
child?” 

+ Very much, Aunt Susan. I shall so enjoy 
a stroll across the fields this lovely weather, 
and I.can come back across the bridge through 
Mildmay Park, and then as I come through 
the cornfield I will get some poppies to brighten 
up the grate in the parlour.” 

‘Lor, bless thechild! How youarealways 
thinking about the flowers.” 

“ But I love them so, Aunt Susan, especially 
the dear, bright poppies, and you know they 
are my namesakes, so I suppose I ought to 
like them the best of all,” replied the girl, 
as she laughed merrily, and put back with 
small, delicate-looking hands the sunny ring- 
lets clustering around her fair face. 

Mrs. Butler sighed lightly at the girl’s 
words, and glan tenderly at her, as one 
looks tenderly at anything precious that one 
fears suddenly may be torn from one. 

But the girl heeded not the glance, but con- 
tinued her needlework with smiling, flushed 
countenance. For she had her secret, and a 
very pleasant secret, too. One that is familiar 
endugh to young maidens of sweet seventeen, 

jally when they are as fair and fresh- 
looking as Poppy Butler. The young girlish 
brain beneath the wealth clustering 
golden hair was even then busy with a thou- 
sand dreams and fancies for the future— 
which future, she fondly hoped, was-to be 
spent side by side and hand in hand with 
——. But that was her secret. 
The short silence that intervened between 








the two—spent in such steet dreaming by 

the younger one=was broken by the elder. 
“Poppy, Dihear Mr. Leigh has returned.” 
The girl started, and in her agitation ran 


the point of her needle far into the pretty, 
pink finger. 


“Oh!” she exglaimed, in a low tone of 
in. 
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- eo is Mb gather 


, Aunt Susan, p 
not | to lose my : nd J 
Abey can't be of such a beautiful colour as 

@ real poppies in the cornfields. But here 
comes Ann with the tea things. I will put 
up my work, and help her to lay the 
cloth.” 

So saying the girl arose, put by her work 
carefully in a drawer, and then busied herself 
in arranging the tea table. And go Mrs. 
Butler’s remark remained without answer. 

Was it by accident, or was it intentional on 
the girl’s part? Time will show. 

An hour or two later and Poppy Butler was 
crossing the bridge leading from Mildmay 
Park. ‘The jelly had safely reached its desti- 
nation, and met with great approyal from 
Granny Higgins. ; ; 

Now, in place of the small basket, Poppy 
held in her hand a book and one or two stér- 
like white’ flowers—the moon-daisies of the 
lover's language. Half-way across the wooden 
bridge she stopped, and, leaning over the low 
rail, plucked two of the first of her daisies 
from their stalks, and, with trembling fingers, 
dropped them down into the clear water be- 
Ow. 

“ One for me, one for——” 

Here she hesitated, and glanced shyly and 
fearful lest the very leaves and water might 
hear her secret. But, no one being in sight, 
she murmured, ever so softly,— 

“ And one for Ernest |” 

Then, flushing rosy-red as the dear syllables 
left her lips, she watched with bright eyes and 
earnest gaze the course of the floating white 


: do nett ¥ should 


a@m sure 


stars. The rippling waters carried the flowers 
steadily on their surface—steadily, but 
slowly. 


‘“« How far apart they are!’? murmured the 
girl, as’ she noted the distance between the 
white blossoms. ‘ Shall we bo like them, and 
never be anything more to. cach other than 
strangers?” 

But no! Happy and joyful sign! the 
starry types of the lovers’ course gradually 
drew nearer each other. Then the outstretched 
petals closed, whereupon the watcher of their 
course clasped her pretty hands, while her 
cheeks grew & brighter crimson as, with spark- 
ling violet eyes, she still watched. Down the 
stream onward float the two white blossom, 





now close together with snowy petalsentwined 
\ But, alas, only for a short season! “ 
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Presently a large ripple,: caused by the 
sudden plunging of a water-rat into the clear 
water, lifts them high up for a second. The 
next, and they are once again floating peace- 
fully down the stream ; but each goes on its 
way far removed from the other. Genuine 
tears start to the girl's eyes as she notes all, 
while she murmurs forth,— 

«“ Ah, can it be true that we shall but meet 
to part? But it may not be for ever. I will 
watch still.” 

Throwing away the rest of the flowers, she 
continued her way; but when a firm tread 
was made audible on the wooden planks, 
she became aware that she was no longer 
alone. 

Tneh, drawing herself up and turning 
hastily, she confronted the very man whose 
fate, mingled with her own, she had been so 
anxiously testing for the last ten minutes! 
Yes, there he stood, not three paces from her, 
with extended hands, a pleased expression-on 
his handsome face and in his clear grey eyes. 
He was the first to speak. 

“This is, indeed, a pleasure to me, Miss 
Butler! I only returned last evening, and 
already I have the opportunity to renew our 
pleasant acquaintance.” _~ 

“J heard that you--at least, Aunt Susan 
was saying at tea-time that she had heard you 
had returned, Mr. Leigh,” replied the girl, as 
she stooped to take her flowers from the ledge 
whereon they had been resting. At the same 
time she gave a wistful glance down the 
stream where floated the fair white petals. 

Her companion noted the glance, 

“There are no forgef-me-nots on these 
banks, Miss Butler. searched well last 
evening for some, but was unsuccessful. I 
wanted a few blossoms very.particularly to 
send to a lady friend of mine.” 

The girl glanced up. quickly; then, as if 
afraid she had betrayed herself, she turned 
slightly away, and remarked ,— 

‘Your friend will be disappointed, Mr. 
oe Why not send her some daisies in- 
stead, There are plenty of them growing in 
the meadows, and they are very pretty.” 

As she spoke she bent her head lovingly and 
caressingly over the pure white petals, which 
she had picked up again while they were 
speaking. Her companion smiled as he lis- 
tened.to her words, but the smile was accom- 
panied by a wistful, tender, eager light from 
his grey eyes. Both smile and look, however, 
were unperceived by Poppy Butler. 

“ Ah, what a good idea, Miss Butler!” he 
exclaimed. ‘I believe my friend likes all 
flowers, so. that it will be immaterial to her 
whether they are simple daisies or blue-eyed 
forget-me-nots. You say they grow in the 
meadows—the daisies I mean. Now, I am 
in a great hurry, and might not have time to 
gather them myself; but I suppose I am 
taking too great a liberty in asking such a 
ee perhaps you want these for your- 
self?” 

Again the smile, again the wistful, eager 
look in Ernest Landon's eyes as he lowered 
ren head towards the fair, golden one before 

im. 

“TI have gathered these for my aunt’s room,” 
Poppy replied a little sharply, then turned 
away with one more wistful glance down the 
river, and prepared to continue her way. 

Tears were not far off. The deep violet 
eyes and the golden head drooped slightly as 
the girl eyed her flowers and walked slowly 
on, wondering whether he would ever forgive 
her for her rudeness in thus leaving him 
without the faintest farewell. But she was 
not long leff to wonderment. With hasty 


om Ernest Leigh followed, and soon over- 


took the slight figure. 


- Mies iss Butler, I hope I haye not offended 
you ” j » 

“Certainly not, Mr. Leigh; only I am ina 
hurry. Good evening.” 

“Good evening, Miss Butler.”’ 

Then he turned and left her. 

‘* He will never care for me more after this,’, 





the girl told herself, as she wended her way 
through the cornfields. ‘‘The daisies told 
the truth, after all, and now all is over, and I 
wish—I wish——” 

And then the tears rolled quickly down the 
pretty face as Poppy Butler sank down amid 
the golden corn and scarlet poppies, and gave 
herself up to the indulgence of a good fit of 
pom goe, A And none passed by or heeded her, 
save a little field-mouse which had its nest 
near by, and which, coming across the big 
“ white” thing in its path, surveyed it with 
its bright little eyes for a few seconds, and 
then quickly took refuge up a well-laden corn- 
stalk, 

The sun’s rays became more and more 
oblique. A breeze sprang up out of the west, 
and swayed the golden ears and ruddy poppies 
to and fro, and then Poppy Butler rose from 
the place where she had thrown herself down 
half-an-honr previously, and, taking off her 
hat, adjusted her sunny hair and smoothed 
down her crumpled skirts. 

‘* Now for the poppies!’ she exclaimed, and 
began plucking a goodly handful as they 
swayed to and froin the evening breeze; and 
then, with red and white blossoms in both 
hands, she returned slowly and thoughtfully 
towards Brookdean Farm. 


** Adeline.” 

“ Yes, Sirey.” 

It was the name she had given the baronet 
when first she came to Leigh Towers, when a 
wee child of four years only, with pretty, 
lisping tongue, and the name had always been 
retained by her—at Sir Francis’s wish. 

Months had passed since that stormy scone 
between father and son, and since the inter- 
view between Adeline Merton and Ernest 
Landon, when he had rejected the passionate 
love she had offered him—unasked. 

Months had passed, and many changes had 
taken place at Leigh Towers. But the greatest 
and most noticeable had to do with the baronet 
himself. 

Since that day when he had stood in the 
leafless avenue and pointed ont to his son the 
life that he so fondly hoped would be that 
son’s by his marriage with their fair owner, 
Sir Francis had strangely altered. 

From a strong, upright man, he had become 
bent and aged-looking, taking no interest in 
field-sports, or, in fact, any outdoor exercise. 
Caring only to sit and wile away the hcurs 
in the grand old library amid the brown- 
covered volumes, gathered there by his grand- 
fathers. 

And Adeline Merton was his constant 
companion, and devoted herself to the fulfilling 
his every whim and wish. 

Strange it. seemed that one so highly gifted 
and so keenly alive to the appreciation of the 
pleasures and charms of socicty, should thus 
voluntarily neglect, for the time, all the 
bright accessories of wealth, youth, and 
beauty, and thus spend hour after hour in the 
quiet fand monotonous companionship of a 
man for whom the gay scenes of this world 
were as a thing of the past. 

But, strange as it might be, Adeline Merton 
was a constant and devoted attendant upon 
the failing baronet. 

But toreturn. The two were sitting in the 
twilight in the old library. Sir Francis was 
in his favourite spacious leather chair in the 
recess of the bay window; while, a little re- 
moved, lounged Adeline Merton in a low rock- 
ing-chair. 

‘“* Adeline, I have wanted to ask you for some 
time past if you have ever heard from him?” 

A dash rose to Adeline Merton’s face, while 
.her fingers turned rapidly the leaves of the 
book from which she had just been reading. 

“* Never, Sirey,’’ she replied. 

‘“ Ah ! ” f 

The exclamation was fraught with sad- 


ness. ; 
““ Why should he write, Sirey ?”” 
‘*T thought perhaps he might have recon- 


Sa peo 


sidered his decision, Adeline. That is all,” 
weariedly replied the Baronet. 

A longing was in the tone—a longing which 
was reflected in the girl’s face as she listened, 

‘*‘T do not think he will ever alter his deter- 
mination, Sirey. But I can’t think the reason 
—unless——” 

“Unless what?” sharply questioned Sir 
Francis. 

“‘ Unless he has met some one else whom he 
loves, Sirey.” 

“Ah! I had thought the same, Adeline. 
But, oh, child ! it seems hard that mother and 
daughter should both suffer—both sniffer 
from a misplaced affection |” 

‘‘Tell me more, Sirey.”’ 

The girl spoke calmly and quietly, ag she 
drew still nearer and seated herself at the 
baronet’s feet. 

“ Adeline, it is a sad, sad tale; but better 
tell it you now, or it may be toolate. Adeline, 
have you never wondered why I have always 
shown you such great affection, and why I 
had driven from my home my only child?” 

“I thought—but no, Sirey! you couldn’t 
treat him so, simply for that,’’ replied the girl. 

‘‘ Simply for what, Adeline?” : 

** Because he failed to wed me when you so 
wished it, Sirey,”’ came the low-spoken res- 
ponse. 

“You are right in your conjectures, Adeline. 
But do you know the reason why I so earnestly 
desired a marriage between youtwo? Listen, 
and I will tell you. I was but five-and- 
twenty when I married; married, at my 
parents’ wishes, a woman whom I had met but 
little; but then she was wealthy, and the 
heiress of all this,’’ . 

Here the baronet stretched his thin, white 
hand out towards the distant scen@ of woods 
and rich lands, 

‘*So0 we were married and returned home 
after the usual honeymoon. My wife aud I 
went much into society; and it was at a ball 
given by a county magnate, in honour of 
my bride, that I learnt what a mistake my 
marriage was. A life-long mistake! Adeline, 
listen! Your mother and I met but seldom 
after that night, but the mischief had been 
wrought, alltoo surely. We loved each other ! 
My child, there was nosinin it! I spoke no 
words to her that my own wife might not 
have heard, and she was silent too. Five 
years latey I heard of her marriage with an 
old man rich as Croesus, but I know there was 
no love in the.maich, Then I heard no more 
of her—my only love—till another fiye years, 
when you arrived at Leigh Towers, bringing 
with you.a letter containing her latest words. 
Her husband had died when you were but a 
few months old; when she felt her end ap- 
proaching she named me your guardian and 
her executor, and begged me to take care of 
you for old acquaintance sake. Still, no words 
of love were written; but I know well that 
she thought more of me in her dying hours. 
Now you know, child, why I have quarrelled 
with and driven from his home my only 
child! Adeline! I loved him; but I love more 
the child of the only woman who was ever 
dear to me! Tears, child, will do no good! 
I have ever done my best for you, and it is 
hard that your happiness should thus be 
ruined as your poor mother’s,’’ 

‘Oh, Sirey!” exclaimed the girl. *‘I care 
not if you will still remain with me and love 
me!”’ 

‘ Adeline, that cannot be; I am failing fast. 
Yes, child, itis the truta! But before I go 
I mnst sce Jackson and alter my will.” 

‘“ Sirey, may I ask you one question ?.” 

‘* What is it, Adeline? ”’ 

« Will he inherit all thig?’’ 

A hurried movement of the small hand to- 
wards the distant landscape. 

“Inherit it! he! mever!” replied the 
baronet, bringing down his hand with a heavy 
thud upon the leather elbow of his chair, 

‘“‘ Poor Ernest !’’ almost whispered the girl. 
So low—so unconscious of her companion— 
she was startled when she found that her 
words had been overheard. 
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“« Adeline, do not show me or tell me that 
you pity him. You! why it is on account of 
you that he has left all. Oh, Adeline, Ade- 
line!” 

The girl's beautiful brown eyes sparkled 
brightly as she glanced up into the face of her 
companion. 

“Sirey,” she said, gently but firmly, “I 
forgot myself for the moment. Do not be 
alarmed, I do not really pity him.” 

‘Ah! that is right.” 

‘*No, Ido not really pity him,” continued 
the girl, while the fire in her dark eyes was 
brighter than before; ‘‘and some day, per- 
haps, he will be sorry that he has thus slighted 
and spurned me!” 

The young head was raised, while the full, 
red lips closed firmly, as though their owner 
were quite determined. 

« deline, get pen and pa and write to 
Jackson at once. I do not feel quite as well 
as usual, and he must not come too late. 
shouldn’t rest easy in my grave if I thought 
he were in possession here.”’ 

Adeline Merton rose slowly, and crossing 
the room seated herself before 'a davenport, 
and hurriedly dashed off a few lines. 

“T have finished, Sirey.” 

“That's right. Now ring and have it 
posted at once; at enee, or it may be too 
late!” 

The letter despatched Adeline returned to 
her low chair, but a faint sigh broke from her 
as she resumed it. 

‘* He may retura and promise obedience to 
his father’s wishes before then,” she thought. 

The sigh was for him. It seemed so sad 
that he should be thus disinherited. 

Ah well! She loved him so well—after a 
fashion !*éo well that she had set aside all 
pride and sought that last interview with him 
when she had heard from his own lips that— 

Well! she would forgive him if he eame 
again in penitence. 

And if not? 


” 








Or, if he were again but to speak of his 
love for another—then, she told herself, she 
would not brook it! No! such love as hers 
would then turn to bitter hatred; and re- 
venge must follow, sure and swift! 

Yes: let him beware ! 

Such thoughts as these passed swiftly | 
through her brain with no one near her save , 
her guardian. Some far off sound in the 
house roused her at last. 

“Sirey must have fallen asleep, he is so | 
still,” she murmured to herself as she raised | 
her head and glanced up. 

One look. Then she flew to the nearest bell 
and rung it hard and fast. Sir Francis, the | 
owner of Leigh Towers, was lying back in his 
chair, unconscious and in a fit. 

* : 2 - 


“Miss Butler, once again I am fortunate! ”’ 

“Mr Leigh!” 

‘You are not surprised to see me?” 

“ Not very.” 

‘*T hope not. I know I ought not to have 
taken the liberty to send those few lines; but 
you will pardon my boldness, Miss Butler?” 

‘“* Certainly, Mr. Leigh.” 

Almost coldly spoken, but Ernest Leigh did 
not feel at all disheartened at the curt reply. 

He was learning his lesson—was almost per- 
feet in it; and did not mis-read the signs that 
spoke of the inward agitation, experienced by 
the girl at his side. 

The seene was the same as where he had 
once asked her for her flowers to send his 
friend ; and she had been se pierced, so morti- 
fied; and yet she could scarcely tell why she 
had been so vexed, for no word of love had 
passed Ernest Leigh's lips, and she had no 
right to imagine, for an instant, that she was 
anything to him, save a mere acquaintance, 
whose tastes and feelings were in common with 
his, and therefore appreciated; but on the 
previous evening she had received a few brief | 
words from Ernest Leigh—a few words ' 
brought her by one of her aunt’s carter-boys, | 





that the gentleman who was staying at the inn 
had given it him, as he was coming across the 
‘*Home Meadow.” 

And POPPY Butler had received the same 
with hot, burning blushes flooding her fair 
face, and had opened the little, twisted note 
with hasty and trembling fingers, as:soon as 
she had dismissed the messenger. 

Only a few words asking her to ke at the 
bridge on the following evening ; and then the 
signature in a bold and manly hand. And 
without considering the step at all in its light 
of right or wrong, Poppy Butler had pressed 
the senseless paper to her lips, and had vowed 
that she would be there. And now she was 
standing on the planks of the narrow bridge, 
standing with knots of poppies and daisies at 
her throat, and with downcast face and 
changing colour, waiting for—— 

And meanwhile she gave short and almost 
cold replies to the man at whose bidding she 
had come forth to meet him at the appointed 
tryst. 

‘and Ernest Leigh ? 

It was not for a mere half-an-hour's pleasant 
chat with his fair companion that he had 
begged her thus to meet him. 

‘* Miss Butler—Poppy !”” 

The girl started as the name fell from the 
stranger's lips, while a whole flood of crimson 
dyed hér face and neck. 

Ernest Leigh drew nearer still and gently 
took within his the little gloved hand, lying 
loosely at her side. 

No fear of being interrupted by a casual 
passer-by. 

The place was pretty and pieturesque 
enough to tempt many an owner; but, as 
Ernest Leigh well knew, when he neared the 
spot, but few cared to resort thither towards 
eventide. 

For it was the scene of one of the traditions 
of the sweet village. ing as it did to the 
neighbouring park, here, on the river was 
supposed to be seen playing in the clear moon- 
light nights the ghost of a little child with 
fair hair stretching down her back —a 


| little child of only a few short years. A 


lady visitor. at Mildmay Park had, some 
years previously, brought her only little girl 
with her, and the child was accompanied by 
its nurse—a woman with shifting eyes and 
strange manner. 

One evening, towards the middle of July, 
the two—the child and her nurse—were seen 
walking through the Park in the direction of 
the bridge, and from that night nothing had 
since been heard of nurse or child. 

Various were the rumours afloat respecting 
their fate; but the commonest was that both 
had perished ’neath the waters; and, asI have 
before mentioned, many affirmed that the 
figure of the child was to be seen, on clear 
moonlight nights, playing round the river 
banks. A few of the wiser ones of the village 
shook their heads at this repert, and spoke 
of the gipsy encampment that had been broken 
up the very night the child was lost. But to 
return. 

Ernest Leigh, knowing all this, dreaded 
not any interruption from passers-by. Bat, 
taking the little hand in his, he drew closer 
to him the unresisting form, and bending his 
head to hers, murmured softly,— 

“‘ Miss Butler—Poppy. I have asked yeu 
to meet me here this evening to tell you that 
Iam going away.” 

“Going away, Mr. Leigh?” 

“Yes, Poppy, going away.” 

‘* When ?”’ in very faint tones. 

“To-morrow morning—very early.” 

‘Tam very sorry,” in still fainter tones. 

“ Really sorry, Poppy ?”’ 

Yes,” spoken so low that Ernest Leigh 
had great difficulty in catching the little 
affirmative. But the blushing face and droop- 
ing form told him all he wanted toknow. “I 
am glad you are sorry, Poppy. Very glad. 
For now I know you will welcome me all the 


who had grinned from ear to ear, as he gave more when I return.” 


the same to “ Miss Poppy,” and told her how | 


“Oh, Mr. Leigh, you will return ?’’ 











“Would you miss me very much if I did 
not, Foppy 2 
**'Yes.” 


A short sigh and a shiver as Poppy Butler 
realised what his last words really implied. 

Never return! And she loved him so! 

* Do not be afraid, my darling; I must 
call you so, for I love you so dearly, Poppy! 
I will return, and when I come again it will 
not be long before I hope to steal my darling 
from dear, quiet Bourton and transplanting 
Poppy to my own home. Will she be ready 
to come ?—and willing?” 

No reply, only a sweet, sweet smile 
irradiating the fair face. 


“ Answer me, darling, please. Let me hear 
from your lips that my love is returned.” 

“Mr. Leigh,.I d¢ love you,”” murmured the 
girl, glancing up with flushed face and dewy 
violet eyes, into the handsome face, so near— 
so very near her own! 

“ Not Mr. Leigh, darling !’’ 

“Ernest, I do love you.” 

‘« Then it is all settled, Poppy. Now I will 
tell you why I must leave you; for a short 
time, at least.” 


A troubled look-crossed the girl's face at his 
last words. He had noted it, and continued, 
while his grasp of the small hand grew firmer 
and closer,— 

‘My darling, do not grieve because I leave 
you for a short time. You will trast me still, 
will you net, Poppy?” 

‘*T shall always trust you, Ernest.” 

“And I you, Poppy. A few weeks, and I 
shall again be with you, and then we will tell 
Aunt Susan all about it, and ask her con- 
sent.” 

And then fell one of those delicious, silences, 
so delicious to the lovers who have just spoken 
the words to one another. A silence and a 

ause which such lovers do not find irksome, 
‘or —— 

“Ernest, why must you go away?” 

‘* Ah! I was forgetting. To-day I received 
a letter from my father’s solicitor—a letter 
containing sad news, Poppy ; indeed, terrible 
to me, for my father and I parted in anger.” 

Ernest Leigh paused a moment to recover 
himself, as he thought of the scene when last 
he and his father had met. 

“Is he dead, Ernest dear?” almost 
whispered the girl, as a look of sadness crossed 
her bright face. 

‘Yes, darling, he is dead, and I go to 
morrow to be present on the following day at 
his funeral.” 

A low, quick sob broke from Poppy Butler. 

‘Poppy, my darling, what, is it?” 
anxiously inquired her lover, as he bent his 
lips and laid them on hers. 

‘‘Oh, Ernest, Ernest! my darling, I wish 
you would not leave me!’’ broke from the 
girl, as she leant her fair head against Ernest 
Leigh’s encircling arm. 

“ Poppy, my darling, don’t grieve so. It is 
only for a short time, and I would not leave 
you at all, darling, were I not really obliged 
todo so. But business calls me,andI must 
go. I have so much to tell you when I return, 
You must meet me here the evening I return. 
Poppy, and then, together, we will go to 
Brookdeane Farm, and ask Aunt Susan’s con- 
sent. My dear one, will you trust me till 
then?” 

‘*I shall always trust you, Ernest dear, but 
I wish you were not leaving me.’’ 

‘‘Why, Poppy? Surely you are not fancy- 
ing that I shall not return? ”’ 

“I know you will if you can, dear; 
bat —”’ 

‘‘ But I am sure I shall, Poppy.” 

Another silence ; another pause. : 

“ Ernest, where is your home? ”’ 

“Ah!” gaily replied the young man, “ that 
is my secret, Poppy, and a secret that I shall 
not be at liberty to divulge until my return. 
But my darling will trust me in that also, 1 
feel sure, when I tell her that it is my great 
wish that she will wait for her answer awhile. 
Is it not so, Poppy?” 
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*T am content to wait, Ernest,” was the 
simple reply. 

‘And my darling shall not have long to 
wait. As I said before, a few short weeks 
and all will be explained, and we shall both 
be looking forward to our new home. As for 
my little Poppy’s people, I do not wish to 
know more about them than she cares to tell 
me, and I am quite content in knowing dear 
‘ Aunt Susan.’ ”’ 

“ Ah, Ernest, I forgot!’’ exclaimed the girl, 
excitedly, as she strove to disengage herself 
from the protecting arm. 

“Forgot what, my darling?’ anxiously 
asked Ernest Leigh, glancing down with proud 
and happy look upon his companion. 

‘Forgot that I had not told you that I 
possess no relations. Aunt Susan told me all 
about it the very day that I first saw 

| 
. “Ah, how well I remember that day, 
Poppy!” broke in her lover. 

“Yes; that night Aunt Susan told me all; 
all that she knew, at least.’’ 

‘* And what was it, darling?” 

‘‘That I am not really her niece, only her 
adopted niece. For it seems I was left just 
inside the garden gate one night in February, 
about twelve or thirteen years ago. Aunt 
Susan found me there the next morning. I 
was half dead with cold and hunger. She 
took me in, and then, for weeks, Aunt Susan 
says I was ill with a fever, and when I re- 
covered I had forgotten everything about my 
past life. Of course, I was but very young, 
but still I did not remember anything of the 
people I had been with.” 

Poppy Butler paused, and glanced anxiously 
up into Ernest Leigh’s face to note the effect 
her history produced. 

“ Poor little Poppy! And that is all you 
know of yourself, my darling?” 

‘Yes, Ernest.” 

“Ah! I had thought there was no true 
relationship between you and the mistress of 
Brookdeane Farm. Much as I respect Mrs. 
Butler, your adopted aunt, still I have always 
seen and noted the great difference existing 
betwixt aunt and niece.” 

“Dear Aunt Susan, howI love her!” ex 
claimed the girl. 

‘* Yes, darling, I daresay you do. But some 
day, Poppy, your own friends will come for- 
ward and claim you. Later on, when you are 
my wife, Poppy, we may meet them in that 
society which will be so different from any- 
thing you have ever experienced, my dar- 
ling.” 

‘© Yes, that would be nice,” murmured the 
girl, glancing down into the quickly flowing 
water, with a soft, dreamy look in her beanti- 
ful eves. 

“‘ Ah, Poppy, it will all come true, darling, 
believe me, when—but I must not let out my 
secret !’’ broke off Ernest Leigh, with laugh- 
ing eyes and contented look. 

‘** But, Ernest, dear, are you content to take 
ee that you know my story ?’’ asked the 
girl, 

‘“My darling! Surely you could not doubt 
me for an instant?’ was Ernest’s eager re- 
sponse. 

A sigh of satisfaction escaped his com- 
panion. 

‘“*Poppy,” her lover continued, “I have 
known you now for some months, and I am 
quite willing to take you with your parentage 
and your former life shrouded, as it is, in a 
mystery, for I feel sure your friends will come 
forward to claim you some day, and those 
friends will be among the aristocracy of the 
Jand. I am sure of it, darling! Meanwhile, 
I ask you for your love and trust, darling, 
and then we must wait for all the mystery to 
be unveiled. Are you willing, Poppy?” 

“Ernest dear, you have my entire trust and 
re ri and for always,’ earnestly responded 

@ girl. 

And then, as the first silver stars ap 
in the opal-hued sky, their lips met in one 


jong, passionate kiss. Then along, and arm- 
j2-arm, Efnest Leigh and Poppy Butler 





wended their way back to Brookdeane Farm. 
Sweet and many were the protestations of 
love and faith interchanged as the lovers 
passed on their way through the dewy 
meadows and cornfield, rich with its thou- 
sand golden ears, where the poppies were 
hanging their dew-laden heads, and nodding, 
even as they slept, in the gentle evening 
breeze. 

“ Poppy, once I asked you for your flowers, 
and I was refused them,’ murmured Ernest 
Leigh, as they were half across the field. 

A quick, gushing look from the violet eyes 
was Poppy Butler’s only response. Her com- 
panion understood the look, and hastened to 
explain. 

‘Ah, Poppy, you did not really believe that 
evening that I wanted your flowers for another 
than myself?” 

‘* Ah, it was not true then?” 

, “True! Ofcourse not, dear! I was only try- 
ing my little Poppy, and her answer, and never 
told me that I was not wrong in supposing 
that she would yet learn to love me.” 

‘* Aii, if I had but known then; but it does 
not matter now. It only showed me how I 
loved you, Ernest.”’ 

‘“* My darling, now I am going once more to 
ask you for your flowers, and I feel sure that 
this time they will not be refused me. Can 
you spare them, darling? I shall so value 
them. They will speak to me of my darling 
during the next few weeks that we must be 
parted. Not that I shall require anything to 
remind me of my darling.” 

“ But, Ernest, these axe fading fast. I will 
pick some more.” 

** No, no, Poppy, let me have those that you 
are wearing. They will be sweeter and dearer 
to me since my love has worn them.” 

With smiling face Poppy Butler unfastened 
the knot of simple wild-flowers, and gave 
them to her lover. 

‘Thank you, my darling,” he whispered, as 
he received them. ‘I shall keep these in 
safety till we meet again.” 

‘* You promise, Ernest.” 

“T promise, Poppy, and I will keep my 
promise. When we meet next I will give you 
back your flowers, and you must give me what 
I value much more—a kiss from your own 
sweet lips. So that’s anagreement, Poppy ?” 

** Yes, Ernest?” s 

But now the garden gate was reached, and 
a distant clock struck the half-hour. 

“Half-past nine!” exclaimed the girl. 
“What will Aunt Susan say? I must be 
going, Ernest.” 

“Then good-bye, my darling, till we meet 
again. I shall not write to you Poppy, as it 
might only bring you trouble, as Aunt Susan 
is still in ignorance of our present relationship. 
But the time will seem short, I hope; and 
then, my love, we shall meet once more!” 

One long passionate kiss and then Ernest 
Leigh and Poppy Butler parted from one 
another ; the one to return through the daisy 
meads and golden corn fields to the little inn— 
his present home ; the other to steal with light 
steps through the open door, and on upstairs 
into her pretty bedroom to lay aside her hat. 
Later on Poppy Butler’s small head, with its 
golden tresses, tossed restlessly to and fro on 
the white pillow in the moonlight; while the 
pretty lips unclosed every now and then as 
taeir owner murmured,— 

‘‘Oh! Ernest, Ernest, I wish you would not 
leave me. What if you should not return to 
me!” 

And then the tears came for a time. Finally 
tired nature had her own way, and golden- 
crowned head and fair lips were still at last. 


e * * . * 


Lady Lennox and her friend, Mrs. Mildmay, 
were sitting on the lawn at Mildmay Park. 
The afternoon was bright and warm, or rather 
hot—such weather as comes in August. 

Silence fell between the friends for a brief 
space—a silence broken by the hostess, as she 
said, softly, and with a gentle caress of her 





friend’s hand, which she had taken,— 


“ Julia, I thought, perhaps, you had for- 
gotten.”’ 

‘“‘T never could forget, Grace! The scene, 
and its remembrance, are as fresh as ever in 
my memory. My poor child!” 

‘But, Julia, dear!’ continued Mrs. Mild- 
may; ‘surely you do not think that our 
pretty village belle is-———”’ 

‘‘Yes; I believe she is my long-lost child, 
and about to be restored to me, Grace!’’ ex- 
claimed Lady Lennox, rising hastily from her 
low garden-seat, and speaking excitedly, while 
her eyes again filled with tears—eyes just such 
as were the girl’s of whom they spoke. 

‘* Well, dear,” replied Mrs. Mildmay, “I 
will call with you to-morrow morning if you 
like, and we can then see and speak with 
Poppy, and also hear afresh Mrs. Butler’s tale 
respecting her.” 

‘* Why not go to-day, Grace?” 

“IT cannot, dear, unfortunately, since we 

have people coming to dinner; but I will go 
the first thing to-morrow morning.” 
. ‘Thank you, dear Grace,” responded Lady 
Lennox, as she stooped and kissed her friend’s 
cheek; then added, cheerfully, ‘Ah! I for- 
get! My old friend, Hugo Ralston, dines here 
to-night, and he has promised me an hour’s 
chat over old times, as we row up and down 
the stream, in the full blaze of the August 
moon.” 

‘* How I envy you, Julia! And I must sit 
quite still in my drawing-room, and make 
myself agreeable to all these country parsons 
and their fat, sober wives. Ah, well! the 
longest and dullest dinner-party must have an 
end! So I will be patient. Now let us stroll 
along to the conservatory, and choose our 
flowers wherewith to create living feelings in 
the bosoms of our more gsfaid country neigh- 
bours, as they compare our stylish costumes 
with their own gowns of country texture and 
home manufacture.” 

Several hours. later and Lady Lennox was 
treading the small path leading down to the 
boathouse. With one hand she lifted daintily 
her rich silken skirts from the dewy grass, 
while with the other she held under her chin 
the crimson Cashmere wraps she had thrown 
over her dark head. 

“What a splendid night for our chat by 
moonlight, Lady Lennox!” exclaimed the 
man who was accompanying ber, as the pair 
turned a sudden corner, and the pretty stream 
appeared in sight, its waters rippling musically 
neath the silvery rays of the round moon. 

“ Glorious!” his companion replied, as she 
stopped for a moment to admire the scene. 

‘Ah, and here is the boat!” Hugo Ralston 
continued, as he peered round the corner of 
the small boathouse. 

Ten minutes later and the two—Lady Len- 
nox and Hugo Ralston—were floating down the 
stream, floating down towards the small 
wooden bridge before mentioned. A sigh 
broke from the former as they neared the 
spot. 

“Lady Lennox, shall I turn the boat?” 
quietly asked Hugo Ralston, for he knew well 
the sad story which was now rife in his com- 
panion’s brain. : 

No audible reply—nothing save a faint 
shake of the crimson-covered head. And 
Hugo Ralston again applied himself to his 
oars, and onward the little boat skimmed. 

“Dear Lady Lennox, let us turn back if it 
so distresses you!” again broke forth the 
man’s voice, in low, tender tones, as a sob suc- 
ceeded to the sigh. 

“No, no! He! Let us go further on!” 
muttered Lady Lennox. “It is over now, 
Hugo. Icould not help remembering it all 
just then. We were at the exact spot, 
Hugo!” 

“Poor little Poppy!" murmured Hugo 
Ralston, as he leaned awhile on his oar, and 
gazed thoughtfully, in turn, at the banks on 
either side, ‘And you have never heard 
more, dear Lady Lennox?’’ 

‘* Never, Hugo!” 

“She may yet be restored to you.” 
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“May be. Still, I do not feel so certain 
that she perished in the water, Hugo!” 

“No, y Lennox?” 

“No, Hugo. I will tell you my secret. I 
believe my daughter still lives, and that she 
is not far distant from me.” 

“Ah, that is good news!” joyously ex- 
claimed Hugo Ralston. 

‘Yes, Hugo. I believe I saw her yesterday, 
and not far from this spot. She was leaning 
against the trunk of one of these old willows. 
Her hat was off, and I fancied I detected the 
very mark, just over the left eye, that-—— But, 
Hugo, what is that?” 

Lady Lennox rose and pointed with her 
fair hand towards a large and bent willow 
upon the left bank, about a yard from the 
little wooden bridge. The light boat rocked 
and swayed for an instant. ‘Then, even as 
Hugo Ralston’s lips opened to question 
further, a something, being the outline of a 
human figure was seen clearly in the bright 
moonlight, seated on the bent willow, seated 
just where its branches drooped over and 
kissed the waters. Seen for an instant only! 
Then, with a dull groan, the figure dropped 
downward from its inséeure perch, and the 
bright rippling waters closed over it. 

A slight scream and an exclamation fol- 
lowed from the occupants of the boat. Then 
Hugo Ralston watched eagerly for the re- 
appearance of the faintest speck of white upon 
the waters. 

Tt came after a few seconds; and then 
hastily divesting himself of hat and coat, he 
sprang over the boat’s edge, and plunged into 
the moonlit waters. 

“ Save her, Hago! Save her!” cried Lady 
Lennox, in piercing tones, as she stood with 
clasped hands and eager-strained eyes, watch- 
ing the floating white object. 

A few minutes later, and the same was 
laid, dripping and motionless, at the bottom 
of the small boat; while uplifting the pretty 
face, with its closed eyelids, and peering into 
the same face with an intense anxiousness and 
eagerness was Lady Lennox. 

“Hugo, you have saved my child! How 
can I thank you?” the latter whispered, as 
her deep violet eyes, full of # great gratitude, 
were fastened on her companion. 

“Your child, Lady Lennox!” echoed the 
man in astonishment. 

“ Yes,” she replied, ‘my own sweet child! 
Aye, I should know her among a thousand by 
this.” 

Her fingers pointed to a small mark— 
scarcely noticeable to a stranger—upon the 
white face of the unconscious girl at her feet. 

‘Dear Lady Lennox, I congratulate you 
most sincerely,” replied Hugo Ralston. 

Then ejaculated, as his gaze fell upon the 
fair, sweet oval face, framed with its cloud of 
fair hair,— 

** How lovely! Oh! you ask me how I can 
be rewarded. I will not reply to that question 
now, as I think it most advisable that I use 
all speed to run the boat back to the landing- 
place and fetch assistance. Butone day, dear 
Lady Lennox, I may remind you of your 
words. Now for home.” 

A few rapid strokes from Hugo Ralston’s 
powerful arms, and the small craft shot down 
the stream, and soon was at the landing- 
stage. 

Half-an-hour later, and Poppy Butler lay 
between the blankets in her own mother’s 
room at Mildmay Park. 

* * +. * . 

** And now for my revenge!” mentally éx- 
claimed Adeline Merton, as shé laid down the 
letter she had been perusing at her breakfast- 
table in her Kensington home, and carried it 
away, with others, to her morning-room. 

Mrs. Moles, her companion, was absent ih 
deep consultation with the housékéeper. 

‘Yes! now for my revenge!” continued 
Adeline, as she settled herself before her 
davonport. ‘ Let me first fead again the 
letter. Really, Bates writes # very good hand, 
and the spelling is not so much attiés, consider- 
ing she is but a maid. Now then, let me ses.” 





Adeline Merton drew forth once again the’ 
letter from its envelope, and, after glancin 
lightly at the first page, turned over, and 
in a low tone the following :— 

“ T have found out everything that you want 
to know, miss. The young girl is very pretty 
indeed, and I am sure I could not wonder or be 
supprised at young master’s falling in love 
with her, if there was not someone elge who 
had ought to be his wife. You must excuse 
my saying it out plainlike, miss; but, of 
course, all of us in tthe servants’ hall have 
talked it over many a time. Well, young 
master did not give his real name, not éven to 
this young girl; for one day I met her, and I 
asked her if she could tell me anything about 
a ‘Mr. Leigh,’ who had been staying at the 
inn. And she knew the name at once, and* 
said he was gone away, but that he was 
coming back again. I laughed fo myself 
when I heard that, for I thought my dear 
mistress would do her best to stop that little 
affair. ZI should if he were my young man. 
And now, dear and honered miss, when am I 
to send to——” 

“There! 'That’s quite enough of that. And 
now one look at the address, and the girl’s 
name, and then your letter, Miss Bates; can 
be put in the fire, and so will never rise up as 
witness against me. Your tongue will be 
quite silenced when you see the dresses I have 
put aside for you.” 

Adeline laid the letter down before her, 
and, taking an envelope and paper, traced in 
a bold, manly hand the address before her. 

‘Now, let me compare the writings. Ah! 
very good—would quite pass for Erneat’s,” 
she continued, as she surveyéd critically and 
compared the writing before her with some 
other she drew from her pocket. 

Then, letting both papers slip from her 
hold, she leant back in her chair, and gave 
herself up to thought. So deep were her 
thoughts that she started quickly when a voice 
broke the stillness of the room. 

“Miss Merton, I am afraid I am disturbin 
you—you look and seem so engrossed wit 
your own thoughts ?’’ 

‘“* What is it, Mrs. Moles ?”’ 

“T am not come to hinder you. I only 
brought the paper in; I had taken it to my 
own room for a few minutes to copy the 
address of some housemaid whom I. think 
may suit you. I hope you haven’t wanted the 
paper, Miss Merton?” 

“Not at all, Mrs, Moles. You ean put it 
down there. I can’t attend to it justat present, 
as I have some important writing to attend 
to.’ 

“Very well, Miss Merton. I shall be in the 
housekeeper’s room should you require me,” 
replied Mrs. Moles, as she turned to quit the 
room. 

Adeline simply bowed her head in response ; 
and then the door closed, and she was once 
again alone with her thoughts. 

‘*How can I have my revenge?” she mur- 
mured, glancing at the directed envelope 
before her. ‘* What tone shall it take? A 
direct falsehood will be useless, if he is really 
returningagain. No! It must be something 
more conclusive than that. Dear me, I can’t 
think of it now; I will see what is in the 
paper-first.”’ 

Stretching forth her hand she took the 
newspaper from the small table where Mrs. 
Moles had laid it, and then opening it ran her 
eyes down the list of ‘* Deaths, Births, and 
Marriages.” Suddenly her whole face cleared, 
and with flushed cheeks and sparkling eye she 
turned again to her davonport, took from it a 
sheet of note-paper, then taking up a pair of 
scissors from a neighbouring table, she pro- 
ceeded to cut out a slip from the list of 
marriages. 

“How fortunate that he should have used 
that tame!” she murmured séftly,; sticking 
the little slips containing the few printed 
words to the clean sheet of paper by the aid 
of a little gum. “Now, Miss Poppy, we shall 
seé who wins—you orl. Even if you win in 
the end I shall be satisfied, for 1 am sure 





many a day of sorrow is before you eré you 
again hold sweet converse with your lover! 
Now to Lg it at orice, lest my conscience 
should win the day.” 

Rising with a triumphant, not cruel, smile 
on her face; Adeline Merton repaired to her 
own room, taking with her the letters she had 
received that morn, and also the one she in- 
tended posting. 

“Ah! if I did not love him so much!” 
she sighed, later on, as she sat "heath the 
trees in fhe gardens, and listened, carelessly 
and indifferently, to the soft tones and gentle 
words of a certain “Jack Holt,” as handsome 
a@ man as oné could well wish to bask in 
woman’s smiles. 

But he was not the one Adeline Merton 
desired. There lay the secret bitterness, which 
only her heart knew of. 

. * * * - 

“Ah! Mrs. Butler, how are you?” 

The mistress of Brookdeane Farm started, 
and then glanced up from the cuftings she 
was taking from the late-blooming geraniums 
in her small front-garden. 

“Mr. Leigh!” shé exclaimed, dropping the 
flower-pot she held in her hand with a crash. 

“Yes, Mrs. Butler. You seem very sur- 
prised to see me?” 

‘‘Ah, well, I may be strpriséd at the 
smallest event now,” sententiously replied the 
good woman, as she set about to collect the 
pieces of the broken flower-pot. 

‘“‘Can I help you with those pieces, Mrs. 
Butler, since it was owing to me that the 
pot got broken?” 

“Oh, no! I may just as well do it ntyself. 
I never get any help from anyone nowadays 
but it does not matter. Iam getting old, and 
shall not last much longer, perhaps.”» * 

Ernest Leigh looked on in astonishment. 
Could this be the Mrs. Butler whom he had 
left so cheerful and so pleasant, as he had 
always found her before? What had changed 
her thus? 

Ah! perhaps she had thought he had played 
Poppy false! Yes, she must have guessed 
how he loyed her; and then, when no news of 
him had come she must have suspected him of 
playing her niecé false ! 

“Poor dear old soul!” he ejaculated, in- 
wardly. ‘‘ That’s what’s the matter with her.” 
Then aloud, ‘* I thought I caught # Gimme of 
your niece in the distance as I wa up here, 
Mrs. Butler. I hope she is well.” 

‘‘ Who did you say, Mr. Leigh?” asked the 
old lady, turning round upon him quickly, and 
speaking in a high and excited voice. 

‘© Your niece, Mrs. Butler—Miss Poppy!” 
and then as the dear familiar name left his 
lips his companion gasped forth with a sob,— 

“ Oh, please, do not mention that name!” 
And then the good old lady drew forth her 
handkerchief and burst into tears. - 

Ernest Leigh stood lost in amazement; but 
his anxiety was too great to jet him remain 
patiently by while his companion indulged 
freely in her sorrow, whatever it might be. 

“Dear Mrs. Butler, what has happened? 
Do not keep me in suspense, but tell me all! 
If youonly knew how interested I am in Miss 
Poppy’s welfare——”’ 

“ You interested, Mr. Leigh?” 

‘Very much so, Mrs. Butler.” 

‘* Then I am very sorry for you, Mr. Leigh, 
for I do not believe you will ever meet her 
again. Nor. I either,” sobbed Mrs. Butler, 
— away, and leading the way to the 

ouse. 

Her visitor-followed her asin a dream. 
Mechinically he trod the familiar ay and 
passed in through the open front , and 
turned into the small parlour. 

“Sit down, Mr. Leigh, please, and then I 
will tell’ you all.” p 

Ernest Leigh obeyed, and after a prelimary 
wipe of her eyes Mrs. Butler began her tale. 

“Tt was about three weeks ago that one 
bright morn a. letter- came for my Poppy. I 
was at the door when the postman came, and 
so Etook itin. I-turned it over-a good bit, for 
the address was in a gentleman's b&adwriting 
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—a good, dashing hand ; bué the postmarks 
were so faint that I could not tell where it 
came from. I gave % to Poppy when she 
came down, and asked her who it was from; 
but she only got very red, and said she did not 
know till she opened it. Isaid no more then, 
and as I was busy all that day I quite forgot 
toask her about it again. That evening I 
went down into the village and called in to see 
old Mrs. Troke, and, as she so pressed me, I 
stayed to Supper with her. About half-past 
nine I came home, and found Poppy was 
out. Jane told me she thought she had gone 
down to the little bridge (for she was always 
down there), so I thought I would go down 
aud meet her. I did not like her being out so 
late by herself. It was a beautiful bright 
moonlight night, and the river looked pretty- 
like in the distance. I had just set one foot 
on the bridge when I heard a splash, and then 

I rushed on, and there below I 


Poor Mrs. Butler! Her feelings were too 
great for her, and again she broke into tears. 
“Saw what, Mra. Butler?” 

No answer, but sobs. 

‘For Heaven’s sake!” broke in again her 
visitor, “do not keep me thus in suspense ! ”’ 

“ Oh, Mr, Leigh! did you love my Poppy ?” 

“ Love her—I should think sol” - 

“Oh, dear—oh, dear! How sorry you will 
be then to hear ” 

“Tell me the worst at once! She can’t be 
dead, or——’”’ 

‘Dead? No, not quite so bad as that; but 
she is lost to me, and I am afraid to you, too, 
Mr. Leigh.” 

“How?” 

‘‘ Well, you seo, I came on the bridge just 
as she fell into the water. She had been 
sitting on the trunk of. one of those old 
willows, and somehow she slipped off.” 

‘** And who saved her ?”’ 

“A lady and gentleman from the Park 
were rowing up the stream, and the gentle- 
man jumped into the water and saved her!” 

“ And then?” 

“Ah, Mr, Leigh, now comes the saddest 
part of all! The lady who was in the boat 
was my Poppy’s mother.” 

‘‘ Poppy’s mother! ’’ exclaimed her listener, 
forgetting in his interest and excitement that 
he was using her Christian name, 

“Yes, her own mother beyond a doubt; and 
—oh, dear! oh, dear!—she has taken my 
Poppy away with her, and I shall never see 
her more.” 

“Cheer up, Mrs. Butler, I believe you will 
see her again, and that before very long.” 

“What do you mean, sir? Have you seen 
her since she left Bourton? Her mother tald 
me she was going to take her on the Continent, 
whatever that may be.”’ 

“Gone abroad, eh!’ mused Ernest Leigh, 
as he reflected for a few seconds. ‘Then I 
am afraid I shall not be able to bring her back 
to you for»some timé, Mrs. Butlér, I’ must 
first find her for myself.' You must know I 
am very vexed’ and very disappointed, Mrs; 
Butler, to find Miss Poppy gone, for I had 
returned here purposely to ask your consent to 
Miss Poppy's becoming my wife.” 

ne seme wifes Be, Leigh ?”’ 

“Yes, my wife,” smilingly repliéd the youn: 
man, ‘! Why, do you think itso sicmngd that 
I should love her?” 

“ Not-at all, Mr, Leigh: Love her! Who 
could help it? But——” 

“ Well, speak out, Mrs, Butler; and tell me 
your objections.’’ 

“‘T have no objections, sir—none at all. I 
would willingly give my corsent if that were 
all; but, sir, you musi not be offended, but my 
Poppy's mother is a grand lady. Has a title, 
too. Lady—Lady—I can’t rémember it ex- 
actly, and you will excuse nie, sir, Iam sure.” 

‘ Certainly, certainly, Mrs. Butler; I quite 


understand you. You donot think this proud 


—_ a for Ker daughter to wed with 
comparatively poor mau like’ myself— éh 
Mrs. Butler? ” %F : 





“ Well, sir, if you will excuse my saying 
that——”’ 

‘““No more’ excuses, Mrs. Butler. I have 
also my secret. Iam not simply the ‘Mr. Leigh’ 
that you have been accustomed to consider 
me. I, also, have a title, and am what the 
world considers a rich man; so I still hope to 
bring back your niece to see you when she is 
my wife,” 

‘Well, to be sure!’ réplied Mrs. Butler, 
dropping curtsey upon curtsey. 

“Yes, Mrs. Butler, I have a very good 
chance, and I shall yet hope to succeed.’’ 

‘Well, Iam sure, sir, I hope you will.” 

“Thank you. Now I must be going, as I 
shall now return by the next train. Good- 
bye, Mrs. Butler.” 

‘* Good-bye, sir!” responded the mistress of 
Brookdeane Farm; giving her deepest curtsey, 
and showed her visitor out to the door with the 
greatest ceremony. 

“Now to find my darling!” exclaimed 
Ernest Leigh, or Sir Ernest Leigh Landon, as 
we must henceforth call him, as he settled 
himself comfortably in a corner of the first- 
class carriage, and was whirled away towards 
his home at Leigh Towers. 

Not a shadow of doubt was there in his 
mind, only a feeling of sore disappointment 
that he had to wait yet awhile ere again seeing 
his darling—only that; but no shadow of 
doubt as to how she would receive him now 
that her position in life was so changed. Ah! 
would that some sprite from the fairy world 
could have brought him tidings respecting the 
cruel missive dealt by @ woman’s hand, who 
harmed him so deeply that her love needed a 
deep revenge to enhance it. 

7” * * 2 * 

“Poppy you have made two people very 
happy indeed.” 

Poppy Lennox, a8 we must now call her, 
started slightly as the low, sweet tones fell on 
her ear—started slightly as she reclined 
lazily amid the soft cushions of her own 
prettily-furnished boudoir, while a shadow 
crossed her face, but no reply, no answering 
smile betokened that she had heard her 
mother’s words. 

“What! dreaming, Poppy? Ah! it is very 
excusable, cOnsidering the circumstances, and 
that Hugo has but just left you. My dear 
Poppy, Iam so pleased! ”’ 

Lady Lennox crossed gracéfully to where 
sat her daughtér, and bending low laid her 
lips, upon thé pure white forehead round 
which curled, so profusely, the golden hair. 

“T did it to please you, mamma,” then 
spoke the girl, but there was no bright flush 
on her face as she spoke thus caliily of the 
important step in life that she had so lately 
sealed. 

‘Not to please me alone, my darling, I 
hope!” 

“JT could not refuse thie man who had once 
saved my life, mamma! 
to me, and I have learnt the lesson well.” 

“My dear child, do not talk of your engage- 
ment to Hugo Ralston-as @ mere duty. Surely 
you have seme love to give him, the man, 
besides a certain amount of gratitade?” 
echoed Lady Lennox, as she surveyed hér 
datighter with flushed face, 

“Love for Hugo Ralston!’ ééhoéd the 
girl, in low, far-off tones, which'tones further 
increased her mother’s antioyanté and vexa- 
tion. 

“Poppy, child! what is the matter with 
you? You surely do not mean to insinuate 
by your manner that your heart has already 
been bestowed upon some one of the village 
rasties at Bourton?” 

A deep flush suffused Poppy Lennox’s face, 
et quickly faded away ard left her very 

e. 
“ Not a village rustic, mamma,’ she " 
but the proud and haughty Belgravian er 
would hear no further. 

“That is quite stfficient, Poppy: A little 
affdire de couleur was all very well in such a 
quiet place as. H; but now, in your 
present position; yot must forget all that, and 


You once said that 





be ready and willing to accept the man who 
considers even himself to be honoured with 
thus securing the hand and heart of the lovely 
daughter of Lady Lennox.” 

So saying, Lady Lennox once again touched 
lightly her daughter’s white forehead; then 
the door closed, and Poppy Lennox was alone 
—alone with her own thoughts! 

She eat absorbed in these latter for some 
time after her mother had left her; then, 
rising, she crossed the room, and advancing to 
a small table standing in a recess she seated 
herself before it, and pressing a small ivory 
knob at one side a secret drawer flew open. 

It was empty save for one single envelope— 
an envelope that had been evidently torn 
open with hasty fingers, for the jagged and 
uneven edges testified to the same. Lifting 
the envelope from its resting-place, Poppy 
Lennox glanced slowly and steadily at the 
address thereon—gazed long at the characters 
in the bold, manly hand; then opened the 
envelope and drew forth a blank sheet of note- 
paper. It was folded in two. 

Unfolding the same, Poppy sighed deeply 
as her gaze féll upon the small slip of printed 
paper fastened to the blank sheet; sighed 
deeply, while the tears gathered in her eyes, 
aq she perused the few lines running thus :— 

“Tieigh—Dyke—July 23, at St. Philip’s, 
Dalston, Ernest Leigh, of Camborne, to 
Evelyn, daughter of John Dykeof Rainsford !’” 

This was all. 

But the few lines were all-sufficient to cause 
the tears to. flow fast and freely from Poppy 
Lennox’s deep violet eyes. 

This, then, was the reason of his deserting 
her—this the reasén why he had given her no 
explanation respecting the same absence 
Ah! what had she done that he should thus 
have so treated her; thus had been so false. 

Still she loved him, and, loving him thus, 
was unwillingly betrothing herself to another. 
And yét she knew that other had some claim 
upon her love; for had he not saved her life ? 

As she remembered this she slowly and 
sadly replaced the sheet of paper within its 
covering, and restored both within the drawer. 

The ivory knob was again in requisition, 
and then Poppy Lennox bent her arms sadly 
upon the davenport and gave way to her 
feelings. 

* * ” * o 

Lights were gleaming from hall and window. _ 
Carriages lined thickly the road in front of 
Harlech House, the town residence of Lady 
Lennox. 

The London season was at its height. On 
the wide staircase, making their way slowly 
to the reception-rooms, were all the élite of 
aristocratic Belgravia—on their way to pay 
homage to Lady Lennox. f 

The latter stood in a small ante-room, and 
at her side was her lately-restored daughter, 
already the acknowledged belle of the London 
drawing-rooms. 

Very handsorne looked the hostess in her 
rich laces and sparkling diamonds. Very 
lovely was her fair daughter, as she received 
with pretty, smiling face the congratulations 
showered upon her—distasteful as they were 
to her. 

Close'by, and sharing those congratulations, 
was her betrotled, Hugo Ralston, & man of 
about forty-five; of tall figure and strikingly 
handsome appearance, but looking his age. 

The rooms were filling fast, and Hugo Ral- 
ston, Whispering to his bride-elect, suggested 
that they should adjourn to the conservatory 
awhile and seek a few minutes’ relief from the 
extreme heat and crush. 

Mechanically she acquiesced; and the two 
were soon seated "neath the shelter of some 
towering pillars. ¢ 

“Poppy, I can séarcely believe it to be a 
reality when I réfiéct’ that but a few days 
elapse, and then——” 

“Hugo, I wish you would bring me some 
coffee, please,” interrupted his companion. 

_ She smiled so sweetly as she spoke that 
Alugo Ralston forgavé the interrnption, and 


hurried away to do Her bidding. 
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And thea Poppy Lennox, believing herself 
to be quit: hidden from observation, drew 
forth from the bosom of her dress a small 
packet—szaled. 

Opening it with trembling fingers she drew 
forth a knot of withered flowers—nothin 
more! No line to tell of the sender. Nor di 
she need it. 

Too well she remembered the place, the 
occasion, where and when the same flowers 
had passed from her possession into another’s, 

Kissing them tenderly, she laid her soft red 
lips on the brown, withered petals; then, 
hearing the appreaching frou-frouof a woman's 
skirt, she hurriedly returned the packet to its 
place of safety, and glanced up to see who was 
the intruder. 

** Ah! Miss Lennox, Iam indeed fortunate,” 
rang out in the clear tones of Adeline Mer. 
ton. 

“Tam pleased to meet you again, Miss 
Merton,” replied our heroine, as she moved 
aside her azure skirts to make way for Adeline 
Merton. 

“Thanks! How delightfully cool it is 
here! I am waiting for any event to bring 
me some refreshment.” 

‘* And I also am in like position, Miss Mer- 
ton, for——”’ 

Poppy Lennox stopped short in [her words, 
while the colour gradually faded from her 
cheeks. 

‘Miss Lennox, you are ill!” cried her com- 
panion, as she noted the sudden pallor. 

‘* Tt is nothing, merely the heat. I shall be 
better presently, when Mr. Ralston brings my 
coffee. But who is that gentleman passing 
by the bank of heliotrope? There are so 
many here that are quite strangers to me.” 

“Oh! But I did not think Sir Ernest 
Landon was entirely a stranger to you, Miss 
Lennox? At least,’ Adeline Merton con- 
tinued, as she secretly watched her com- 
panion’s face, ‘‘I have often heard him speak 
of you.” 

‘* Speak of me, Miss Merton ?”’ 

‘* Yes, indeed. But then you both met‘each 
other under other names than those you now 
bear, so that that circumstance may account 
for it; and Ernest is sadly altered of late— 
seems 80 unlike his usual self.’’ 

‘Other names!” 

“Yes. Sir Ernest Landon was staying at 
Bourton as plain ‘ Ernest» Leigh,’ and you, 
Miss Lennox, were known to him as.‘ Miss 
Butler.’ ” ’ 

_ “ Ernest Leigh!” gasped Adeline Merton’s 
listener, with white eyes. 

~ Yes, Miss Lennox. A quarrel—domestic 
—obliged Sir Ernest to leave his home for a 
time, and he chose Bourton.” 

‘And his wife—is she with him to- 
night?” 

‘His wife, Miss Lennox?” 

‘* Yes,” 

“Sir Ernest Landon is not married, nor 
likely to be, from all I hear. Some other—— 
But you are surely feeling faint, Miss Lennox? 
Ah, here comes Mr. Ralston. I can’t leave 
you in better hands. I will stroll round in 
search of my escort, for I am fairly fa- 
mished.” 

With smiling face, but cruel thoughts in her 
heart, Adeline Merton rose and left the girl 
she had so cruelly wronged sitting with fixed 
es 5 and bent head. 

‘“‘T have had part of my revenge already,” 
Adeline Sense to Sonal as - + strolied 
away, amid the fair and fragrant flowers, in 
the direction lately taken by Sir Ernest 
Landon. “And but three days more, and 
she will be the wife of Huge Ralsten; and 
then, perhaps, when all hope is gone, he 
may——”’ J 

Here the beautiful brown eyes grew soft, as 
this woman thought of the man for whom 
she still entertained some sparks of the pas- 
sion that had bred such bitter hate, and been 
the instigation of such cruel revenge. 

* 7 _ = o 


‘A splendid mornin 


for the h , 
Landon!” exclaimed J. (ol — 


Holt to his friend 





and host, Sir Ernest Landon, as the latter 
crossed the lawn at Leigh Towers on his way 
to the breakfast-room after his usual morn- 
ing’s inspection of kennel and stable. 

For the owner of Leigh Towers was still 
unmarried. Thus, more than two years had 
sped since that bright summer evening when 
he had stood side by side on the little rustic 
bridge, and murmurei his love-vows into the 
pretty pink ear of Poppy Butler. 

But, shortly after the latter's marriage 
with Hugo Ralston, Sir Ernest had returned 
to Leigh Towers, and devoted himself 
thoroughly to field-sports. At present he 
had staying with him several men of college 
acquaintance, who were glad enough to get 
an invite for a few days’ hunting with the 
Leigh Towers hounds. 

Chief among the assembled company and 
most intimate with the host was Jack Holt, 
a@ young man about the same age as Sir 
Ernest. 

‘* Glorious morning, indeed, Jack! What a 
splendid run we shall have! Now, what do 
you say to some breakfast to fortify the 
inner man? We shall need it before our 
return.” 

So saying, Sir Ernest led the way to the 
breakfast-room, where were assembled the 
rest of his house party, all fully equipped for 
the forthcoming hunt. Nodding right and left 
Sir Ernest seated himself at the head of the 
table, and soon the room rang with the play 
of knives and forks, mingled with gay voices 
and hearty laughter. 

Three hours later and Sir Ernest Landon 
was alone at the entrance to a narrow lane. 
The fox started that morning by his hands 
had proved a ‘‘ game” one; all the horses and 
their riders had had hard work to follow Rey- 
nard. Over heavy, ploughed fields and through 
narrow, muddy lanes the hunt had sped, and 
then, just as the hounds were right upon their 
prey, the wily fox had run to earth. 

A party of hangers-on was called in at 
once to assist in the unearthing; and in the 
meantime Sir Ernest had turned his horse’s 
head, and walked the animal slowly away 
from the rest, for he wanted to be alone just 
then, and be alone with his thoughts—wanted 
to nerve himself for a great undertaking. And 
this? 

A few months previously he had heard of 
the death of Hugo Ralston—/er husband ; and 
from the very moment the news arrived the 
old love revived, and the longing came back 
in full force to at once repair to her and ask 
fer an explanation. 

The news of her engagement to Hugo 
Ralston had been a severe shock to him, but 
his pride forbade his intruding. He denied 
that she, being ignorant of his real position 
in society, had done as many others might 
have done in her case—discarded the unpre- 
tentious suitor of the small village for the 
wealthy and well-known habitué of Belgravian 
circles. 

The only intimation he had given her of 
his presence was the returning of the withered 
knot of flowers, delivered on the same night 
that he had purposely attended her mother’s 
reception—attended it, vainly hoping that 
the sight of the wild flowers might cause a re- 
action in his favour. 

That hope had been a delusive one. Now 
that she was free once again all his old hopes 
and longings returned ; and as he walked his 
horse slowly aleng the muddy way he was, in 
fancy, going over the meeting which he was 
planning after his own design. 

‘*She must return such love as I have given 
her,” he murmured to himself, and a smile 
irradiated his face as he thought of the bliss- 
ful moment when again he should hear the 
sweet words from her lips. ‘ — darlin; 
Poppy,” he whispered full softly, “how 
8 ss | 


‘« Ernest.” 

The interruption came from Adeline Merton, 
who, in mire-bespattered habit, came down 
the lane, her fiery mare foaming and fretting 
to break away and be after the hounds onca 





more, whose} deep baying was heard in the 
distance. 

** Adeline, you out to-day, and on Brunette 
again! Do you think it is wise?” 

** Wise, Ernest? What does a broken neck 
signify so me? 4 

‘Why, what has happened, Adelina, that 
you should thus be willing to give up all the 
fair things of this world? ” good-temperedly 
asked Sir Ernest, bending slightly forward to 
lay his hand on the glossy neck of the spirited 
Brunejte. 

Adeline Merton glanced keenly at the hand- 
some face, and for an instant there gleamed a 
look of tenderness—nay, love—in the beauti- 
ful brown eyes. Only for an instant. Then 
she broke forth again in harsh, cold tones. 

‘‘T do not care for all the ‘fair things’ of 
this world, as youterm them. They have all 
lost their fancies and charm for me, Ernest,”’ 
she added, in a lower tone and sadly, glancing 
meanwhile at her companion’s face. 

The latter flushed slightly as he replied,— 

‘*Tam sorry for that, Adeline. You, so 
handsome, so wealthy, so——”’ 

‘¢ You can’t add ‘so loved,’ Ernest,’’ inter- 
rupted Adeline Merton. 

er companion started slightly ; then made 
reply,— 

‘€ So loved, Adeline!” 

‘‘By whom ?” sternly and sharply asked. 

“By one whom I admire and respect more 
than any man I know.” 

“Ah!” 

“Yes, Adeline; I have not been asked to 
plead his suit. He hopes to do that soon for 
himself; but I should be more than pleased 
to see united two whom I believe are——” 

‘I believe you are talking great nonsense, 
Sir Ernest Landon.” ; 

The words were spoken so sweetly that 
their rudeness did not seem so offensive at 
first sound. 

‘“‘Yes,”’ continued the speaker, jn her clear, 
sweet tones, “‘yes, Sir Ernest Landon—Ernest, 
you know full well that there is only one man 
upon this earth whom I would ever wed, and 
he—— Ah, it is for his sake, because he will 
not wed me, that I care not whether I come 
to grief by my foolhardiness in riding a 
spirited horse or not.” 

Tears filled the beautiful brown eyes; the 
clear notes quivered slightly. 

‘* Adeline, it can never be! But I hope yet 
to see you happy with my old friend Jack 
Holt. He has——” 

“Say no more, Ernest. This is the Jast 
time I shall forget myseif; and plead for love 
from a man who cares naught for me, though 
I would have given my life even for him! 
Farewell! ” 

fo saying, and waving her dainty riding- 
whip aloft in the air, Adeline Merton brought 
it smartly down upon. the mare’s neck, and 
then—— 

Ah, what a fearful sight met Sir Ernest 
Landon’s gaze as, ten minutes later, he came 
upon the body of the fallen mare, and noted 
a few yards ahead the prostrate form of a 
woman! One glance at the face, so ashen- 
hued, and then Sir Ernest galloped off for 
assistance. 

* * * * * 

“ Ernest.’ 

‘* Yes, Adeline.” 

Ah, you have come, then, to hear my last 
confession ?” 

Sir Ernest bowed his head in silence as he 
stood with folded arms at the side of the bed, 
whereon lay the proud and beautiful Adeline 
Merton, never more to rise therefrom. Such 
was thecase. The physician's fiat had gone 
forth ; and no mortal skill could avail to heal 
the poor crushed lady. 

“ Ernest,” once again in weak tones. 

“Yes, Adeline.” 

‘Sit down there.” F é 

He obeyed at once, and seated himself in 
the chair _ glance 


betokened. 
“ Now, please, let us be alone for the last 
few moments of my life.” ’ 
She was obeyed ; and as the door closed on 
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urse and housekeeper (for she had been 
proughd’ to Leigh Tovers), the faint voice 
again broke forth,— : 

“« Ernest, you will forgive me, and you will 
seal that forgiveness of binding with your lips, 
since you need not fear. She will never know 
unless you tell her.” : 

“Tell me what it is that needs my forgive- 

ness, Adeline,” gently replied Sir Ernest. 

« Brnest, had I not loved you so well I could 
never have acted as I have. And she has had 
to suffer; and I am sorry now that I live 
here, and the end so near!” 

‘ She has had to suffer, Adeline ! 
mean Pop——” : 

“Yes, yes, Poppy! that is her name! 
Poor little thing! And she thought-you were 
married, and so she accepted Hugo Ralston, 
and pretended to have put aside all her great 
love for you. Yes,I know it all; and it was 
all my doing?” 

“Tell me all, Adeline, please,” gently said 
her listener; but his looks belied the tran- 
quillity of his speech. 

“Yes, I will tell you all. Only you must 
first promise to forgive me as I have asked 

ou.” . 

Me I promise.” 

“ Ernest, I have always loved you, but my 
love was a passion rather; and when I found 
that you would rather endure exile than 
comply with your uncle’s wishes, then, 
Ernest, I vowed revenge, and I have had it. 
I found out—no matter how—all about Poppy 
Butler—learnt of your promise to return, and 
asked her of her aunt; and then the thought 
of how I could be revenged upon you for the 
slight you had shown me recurred to me, and 
Iacted upon it successfully. A few weeks 
after your quitting her I accidentally saw, in 
one of the daily papers, the account of a mar- 
riage between an ‘ Ernest Leigh’ and a certain 
‘Evelyn Dyke.’ I knew well—no matter how 
I gained all my information—that you were 
using those two names before, and I cut out 
the—you are listening, Ernest?” 

‘Yes, I am listening,’”’ came the answer, 
gently spoken; but the face is turned away, 
that the dying woman might not be disturbed 
by the grey look thereon. : 

“T cut out the paragraph and sent it her in 
an envelope. I had an old letter of yours in 
my possession, and I copied the characters so 
successfully that, when the letter was ad- 
dressed, even you, yourself would scarcely 
have detected the difference. Yes! I sent her 

_ the announcement, and then, the very same 
day as she received it, she was claimed by her 
mother; and so—and so, you lost sight of her, 
Ernest. When next you met she was engaged 
to Hugo Ralston. All my doing; but all done 
for love for you, Ernest!” : 

The words died away in a whisper. Silence 
fell, only broken by the painful breathing of 
the sufferer. 

“Ernest.” 

“Yes, Adeline.” 

“ Your forgiveness—and your kiss. Quick, 
or it may be too late.” 

Still, 


You can’t 


. Ahard task for Sir Ernest Landon. 
it was the last request from dying lips, and 
must not be disregarded. 

Murmuring softly but cheeringly,— 

“I forgive you, Adeline,” the man arose, and 
approaching the bed, laid his lips upon the 
poor drawn ones so eagerly uplifted to his. 

A smile of perfect happiness flooded the 
neh countenance, as she whispered 

rth,— 

“My love! my love!” 

Then the brown eyes closed, the grey head 
fell heavily to the pillow again, and with one 
par Adeline Merton's spirit fled from 


And Sir Ernest Landon was alone with the 
dead! 


* * * * * 


a Far away, in sunny Italy, Sir Ernest Lan- 
on met again his love. Let us follow them 
thither, 

: It was about nine o'clock in the evening. 
nN @ spacious and brilliantly-lit room sat 





Poppy Ralston—Hugo Ralston’s fair young 
widow—sat with flushed face bent low over a 
magnificent bouquet of pure white flowers, 
which she held in one hand, while in the other 
was a small white card with fanciful letters 
engraved thereon. 

oppy Ralston surveyed each in turn, while 
her face flushed more and more, and the 
light in her violet eyes grew more and more 
brilliant and tender. 

For the sight of these white blossoms re- 
called to her sweet memories of days—the 
happiest of her life!—but now so long ago! 

“ We shall meet again, and very soon!” she 
murmured, as she glanced again at the cha- 
racters on the card in her hand. ‘Yes, we 
shall meet again—and then. Ah! I will take 
these with me to-night, in case I meet him.” 

Rising, she advanced to a small table, near 
by, and unlocked a drawer, and took forth a 
small packet which she hid carefully away 
among the folds of the rich lace on hor dress. 

Scarcely had she again seated herself ere 
the heavy velvet curtains of the portizre were 
drawn wide, and Lady Lennox entered. 

“ Dressed, Poppy ? That is right. But what 
lovely flowers! Ah, I can guess who is their 
sender!” smilingly added Lady Lennox, as 
she drew nearer her daughter and seated her- 
self on a couch, 

‘Can you, mamma?” replied the young 
widow. ‘I am afraid you may be mistaken, 
for I have never met Sir Ernest Landon in 
your presence.” 

‘Sir Ernest Landon!” almost screamed 
Lady Lennox. ‘Why, Poppy, surely you 
will not reject the prince for a mere English 
baronet ! ”’ 

‘* Prince Galazzi has never yet done me the 
honour of askingfor my hand, mamma ; there- 
fore I am free, as far as he: is concerned, to 
accept another’s love,” calmly replied our 
heroine. 

‘Tut, tut, Poppy. You know as well as I do 
that you are the only woman the Prince cares 
for; and now I must betray his secret, and 
tell you that he has always asked my permis- 
sion to woo you, and that he intends this very 
night, at the Embassy Ball, to speak to you 
of his love. Ah, child, surely-you would not 
be foolish enough to reject such a suitor!” 

Poppy Ralston found a minute for reflection 
before replying. Meanwhile her eyes wandered 
to where lay her bouquet—his flowers. 

Strengthened by the sight of their innocent 
petals she rose, and crossing to her mother’s 
side knelt low there; and taking her mother’s 
hand within hers said, with pretty penitent look 
on her happy face, and with sweet, entreating 
smile,— 

“Mamma, dear, do not urge me to again 
marry a man for whom I do not care! And 
do not be vexed with me if I say that I do 
not think the Prince will be quite inconsolable 
when I tell him that I have no love to bestow 
upon him. For—mamma, dear, you are sure 
you will not be vexed? But I heard him 
tell his brother, the Count, that he really did 
not know which he admired the most—the 
mother or the daughter! Of course he did not 
know I was near, for a curtain hid me from 
his sight. The daughter he cannot have, 
but——” 

“So no more, Poppy. Of course he will 
be very vexed when he hears your decision, 
and I shall feel it my duty to do my best to 
console him,” smilingly replied Lady Lennox. 

Her vanity was gratified; and she in- 
wardly determined that it should not be her 
fault if she were not some day mistress at 
the Hotel di Galazzi, so rich in its velvet 
hangings and costly curios. 

“‘ Wecan winter with you whenever you wish 
it, mamma, dear,” continued her daughter, 
putting up her pretty flushed face for a kiss. 

Lady Lennox bestowed it ; and then tapping 
oe golden head with her jewelled fan, re- 
piled, — 

“T do not know that I shall want you, 
then, Poppy!” 

“ Ah, yes, you will, mamma, more than 
ever,” answered Poppy Ralston, rising quickly, 





as the portigre was swung aside, anda servant 
announced the carriage in waiting to take 
them to the evening’s festivities. An hour 
later and Poppy Ralston was threading the 
crowded ball-room upon the arm of Sir 
Ernest Landon. 

“A little more of this crush, and then we 
shall be free to talk over old times, Poppy!” 
remarked the latter, as he skilfully guided his 
fair companion through the brilliant crowd to- 
wards a small doorway. 

Through the same, and down a nearer way, 
bordered on either side by flowering plants 
and delicate ferns; and then—— 

‘Once again we meet, Popey !’’ broke from 
Sir Ernest's lips, as he placed himself by the 
side of the woman he so loved in the small 
dingy-lit recess to which he had led her. His 
companion replied not; but her fingers played 
nervously at the pure white flowers she 
carried. pa 

“ Poppy, are you willing to listen to my tale? 
Have you thought so very harshly of me ever 
since that night when I bade you farewell at 
your aunt’s garden-gate at Bourton—so long 
ago? For it has seemed very, very long ago 
to me; and I have been true to you ever since, 
Poppy ; for I loved you so dearly!” 

** And I loved you all the time, Ernest ; but 
I thought—at least I had a letter telling me 
that you were——” 

‘‘I know all, Poppy. Do not let us talk of 
that now. She who wrought all the mischief 
is dead!’’ 

**T know now that it was not true, and that 
you did not send it, But tell me all, Ernest! ’’ 

‘“‘ First tell me that you love me still, Poppy. 
Oh, my darling! I have so longed for this 
meeting, that it would be cruel to shatter all 
my hopes! Poppy you will be mine, will you 
not, darling?’’ Very, very sweet looked Poppy 
Ralston, as she glanced up with such violet 
eyes into her lover’s handsome face, and made 
reply - 

‘‘ Ernest, I have tried not to leve you so 
much, for my love for you has been more than 
I could control at times. My marriage with 
Hugo Ralston was but a dream. I felt so 
stunned when I received that cruel letter that 
I cared not for anyone or anything, and con- 
sented to a marriage with the man who had 
saved my life, simply because, for the time, I 
believed you false. And it grieved me very 
much. StillI loved you. And now, Ernest— 
oh! Ernest, Ernest!—never leave me now! 
I could not bear another parting,” sobbed our 
heroine, as she laid her fair head against her 
lover’s breast, and felt his kisses on her — 

“We will never part again in this life, 
Poppy—my own darling!’’ murmured Sir 
Ernest, clasping to him the form of the only 
‘woman he had ever loved. 

‘‘ Now tell me all, please.” 

“Why distress yourself with the sad tale, 
Poppy?” 

‘‘T would rather hear it, Ernest, dear.”’ 

So sitting, hand clasped in hand, Sir Ernest 
obeyed. 

‘Poppy, I left my father’s house because I 
would not wed the woman he had chosen for 
me. I had met you but once then, but my 
heart was fixed, I did not explain all this to 
my father, but I was firm in my refusal to 
wed her. And so I was exiled from my home; 
and at once I repaired to Bourton—your home. 
My father expired the very eve upon which he 
had sent to his solicitor to alter the will in 
favour of her, and thus disinherit his only 
son. SolI succeeded to my lawful rights. I 
immediately hastened back to my ling’s 
home, only, alas! to find, from dear Mrs. 
Butler, that my darling Poppy had been 
claimed by her mother, and carried away to 
foreign shores. The next news that reached 
me was that my love was about to wed with 
another. I determined to try my chance once 
again, and so I sent the flowers, and attended 
Lady Lennox’s receptions. Allin vain! But 
we will dwell no longer upon the past, my 
darling.” 

* But the letter, Ernest?” 
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“Was sent by her with whom I réfused to 
wed, Poppy.” . 

“And her name was Adeline Merton?” 
quietly asked Poppy Ralston. 

Sir Ernest started slightly. 

‘‘ Who told you, Poppy ?”’ 

“JT guessed it, Ernest,” was the simple 
reply; and he questioned no further, 

* You are.right, Poppy. She worked all the 
mischief, and bronght upon us all the sorrow 
we have endured; but she was sorry~before 
shé died, and I forgave her, Poppy. . Yés, I 
forgave her! I was sure my darling would 
wish me so to do, and it will only enhance our 
happiness to reflect that her spirit was set at 
rest by a few words of forgiveness from the 
lips of those she had so cruelly wronged. Poor 
Adeline!” 

*« She is dead, Ernest?” 

“Yes, dear. I was With her when ~ 4 
breathed her last. It was her urgent wish, 
and I could not refuse.” 

Silence fell for a few seconds, while each 
seemed to be wrapt in contemplation of the 
present happiness. 

Then Sir Ernest spoke again. 

“Poppy, do you know I have not yet felt 
your soft lips against mine! Will not my 
darling bestow one kiss on ofie who has so 
longed for this moment ?”’ 

Instead of at once complying, 
Ralston drew from the folds of her cost 





home?” tenderly asked Sir Ernest Landon, 
as he bent down and glanced lovingly into the 
fair face, partially hidden by the soft azure 
wraps sheltering the golden head from the 
dewy night air. . 

“ [have never seen anything 80 béautiful!” 
replied the youtg bride, letting her violet 
eyes wander from smooth, even lawns to dis- 
tant leafy avenues and flowery beds, and then 
back to her husband's handsome face and 
loving eyes. ; 

“I am glad my darling likes it!” was all 
the latter replied. : 

“ And, Ernest, you could leave all this for 
—for me?” whispered the young bride, Yl 
sently, as they stood near the grand old elms 
and faced the grey stone manor—Sir Ernest 
Landon’s ancestral home. 

“My darling!’ the enraptured husband 
made response, ‘* I would gladly leave it pose 
to-morrow if my Poppy were not here to cheer 
it with her presence. Ah, Poppy! you can 
never picture to yourself the long and dreary 
hours spent within these walls—a dreariness 
that was only relieved by the sight of a few 
withered flowers, and the remembrance of a 
sweet face framed in golden hair! And then 
came the time when I knew it was forbidden 


| me to remember even this much of the happy 


days of the past. 
Poppy t 
y | now, and henceforth we will but endeavour to. 


dress a small packet, and, divesting it of its | 
outside wrappings, drew forth a knot of brown | 


withered flowers, 

‘*« Ernest!’ she whispered, “‘ you have for- 
gotten our compact with respect to these, but 
Ihave not. Take them, and when you have 
properly returned them to me, I will——” 

** Dear little flowers! ‘’ broke in Sir Hrnest, 
as he raised them to his lips, then gave them 
into the small hand stretched out to receive 
them, 

At the same instant the lovers’ lips met in 
one long passionate kiss. 


And then catie darkness 


and dreariness in very truth! But all is past 


be happy, and put aside for ever the days 
caused us both by ‘A Woman's REevenGe.”’ 
[THE END.] 








FAOCETLA. 


——— 


‘‘Granppa, dear, we have come ‘to wish you 


, many happy returns of your birthday; and 


‘Poppy, what did you think of me for thus | 


ae your flowers?’ asked Sir Ernest, 
glancing lovingly into his love’s face. 

‘“‘T tried hard to remember that I had pro- 
mised to be the wife of Hugo Ralston, and to 
forget that I still loved you as much as ever, 
Ernest!” 

*« My darling! I did not dare approach you 
to address you, for I felt that you belonged to 
another. ut, oh! Poppy, none. can ever 


know what were my feclings as I turned away | minute!” 


I could not long remain under the | 


and sought your mother and bade her a hurried 
farewell, 


mamma says if you will give us each a 
shilling, we are not to lose it on our way 
home.” 

“ Papa,”’ said a boy just returned from a 
sleight-of-hand entertainment, ‘‘I wish I was 
a conjurer.” ‘Why, my son?” asked the 
parent blandly. ‘“ I would turn youintoa rat, 
call up the cat, and wouldn’t I have a lark!” 


| oried the little urchin. 


same roof as yourself, knowing that we could | 


only meet as strangers! Ah, Adeline! Adeline! 


cluded Sir Ernest, in low, bitter tones. 

‘* And yet you forgave her, Ernest?’ ques- 
tioned his companion, glancing up at his face, 
now stern and hard-looking as he dwelt on the 
wrong done him by a woman’s hand. 

‘**Poppy, it was her dying request, and I 
could not but comply. It is useless to reflect 
now upon the wrong she dealt us, but for a 
moment I forget that I am once again with 
you, my darling! I shall sdon forget, in pre- 
sent happiness, all the woes and miseries of 
the dark past, and shall but live for you 
happiness, my darling !”’ 

* * +. * 

A lovely evening in soft, balmy May. Already 
the roses are blooming in the sheltered corners 
chosen for them at Leigh Towers. Deep, 
crimson-headed ones, mingled with the pure 
white, shed their soft fragrance around as 
they slumbered while the clear, pale moonlight 
shone down upon them. Very, very fair 
looked the grounds at Leigh Towers as they 
lay all bathed in the moon’s soft refulgence. 
Very, very fair, and very bewitching; and so 
thought the lovely woman leaning on the arm 
of her husband, as she threaded her way 
through narrow alleys and winding walks, and 
lifted her delicate evening robés from the 
dewy grass as she emerged forth on to the 


lawn. 


‘And what does thy wife think of hér new 


| he is, I want to see him at onee,” 
your hatred was greater than your love!” con- | 





Youne Mistress (at the parlour door): 
‘Eliza, what is that bell ringing for so 
violently ?”’ Cook (below): “It’s on’y me, 
m’um, I want you down in the kitchen a 


Scenr :—Doctor’s house. Little bay at the 
front door: ‘Is the doctor in? ause, if 
Servant : 
“He's not in.” Little Boy: ‘ Well, just as 
soon as he gets home, you tell him to come 
over to’our house and take that baby away he 
left last week. It’s in the way.” 

A suRewp preacher, after an eloquent 
charity sermon, said to his hearers, “I am 
afraid, from the sympathy displayed in’ your 
countenances, that some of you may-give too 
much. I caution you, therefore, that you 
should be just before you are generous; and 
wish you to understand that I desireno one 
who cannot pay his debts to put anything in 
the plate.” The collection was a rare one. 


A Jusmiant voter wrote two letters immedi- 
ately after the return of his candidate ata 
late election—one to his son, consisting of the 
single word ‘‘ Hurrah!’ and the other a few 
sentences of condolence to a dear friend who 
had lost his wife. In his excitement he mixed 
the envelopes, and the result can be imagined 
when the bereaved widower received the 
wrong letter. 


** An, old fellow !'* suid a gentleman, meeting 
another in the street, ‘‘so you ate married at 
last. Allow me to congratulate you, for I 
hear you have an excellent and accodmplished 
wife.” ‘TI have, indeed, sir; she is perfectly 
at home in literature, in musi¢é, in art, in 
science—in short, at home everywhere, ex- 
ee: “ Except what?” “Excépt at. 

me,” 


Ir is said that it is as hard to hide one’s 
love as it is to hide a sneeze; neither of them 
can be suppressed. 

Tracner: “Master Henry, if you had 
grown to bea man and had three thousand 
pounds, but you wanted to build a house 
which would cost you ten thousand. pounds, 
what would you still need?” Henry; “A 
rich wife!” 

“TI wisa I had lived in'the days of Adam 
and Eve,” said.a tired-looking man. “ Why 
so?” asked a friend. ‘ Because [should not 
have been so intolerably bored by hearing 
people bewail the good old times of their 


ancestors ! 


Giats who wish to have small, prettily. 
shaped mouths should repeat at frequent in- 
tervals during the day, “ Panny Finch fried 
five floundering fish for Francis Fowler's 
father.” 

“Way do you wink at me, sir?” said a 
beautiful young lady, angrily, to a stranger. 
‘I beg your pardon, madam,” replied the wit. 
‘©T winked as men do when looking at thesun; 
your splendour dazzled my eyes.” 

“ Bessre,’’ said Cecil to his sister, ‘‘ I have 
taken a fancy to a young lady with whom I 
am but slightly acquainted, and would like to 
know what her faults are. How can I find 
out?” ‘Praise her to her young lady ac- 
quaintances | ’’ said Bessie, 

Bie Sister (shouting to Bobby): “ Bah-bee. 
You are wanted to do an errand.” Bobby 
(shouting back): “Tell mother I can’t do it 
now; I’m busy.” Big Sister: “It’s nit 
mother who wants you, it’s father.” Bobby 
(hastily): “All right. Tell him I'll be there 
ina minute.” é 

“Aunty,” said a beautiful girl, as she 
listened to her betrothed lover’s retreating 
footsteps, “‘I sometimes have a ticklish sen- 
sation about my lips and face. What can I do 
for it?” “I don’t know, my dear, unless 
you make George shave off his moustache !”’ 


Prorzssor : ‘‘ Now, I’ve put you ten ques- 
tions, none of which you have answered right. 
That comes from your being absent from my 
classes the best part of six months,.”’ Candi- 
date: ‘‘It comes from this, that a fool may 
ask ten times more than a wise man can 
answer.” 


“Ten you think, Olaribel, that you could 
be happy as my wife?” ‘Oh, yes; I’m sure 
of it.” ‘* And you love me truly?” “ No-o-0, 
but I could be happy?” ‘If you do not love 
me, you surely could not be happy?” ‘ Oh, 
yes, I could.” ‘But how?” ‘ Well, I could 
show that odious Smith girl next door that I 
could get a husband if I liked.’ “And that 
would make you happy ?’’. ‘ Yes.” 


Ar a recent picnic there was one boy who 
took everything that came in his way with 
one exception. A plate of cake was passed to 
him, and after viewing it critically a moment 
he remarked: “TI dont want any of that; my 
mother made it!” 


Daveurer (home from school): ‘‘ Now, pa, 
are you satisfied? Just look at my testi- 
monial— Political economy, satisfactory ; fine 
arts and music, very good ; logic, excellent.’ ” 
Father : * Very mueh so, my dear—especially 
as regards your future. If your husband 
should understand anything of housekeeping, 
cooking, mending, and the use of a sewing- 
machine,’perhaps your married life will indeed 
be happy.” 


An avaricious fellow in Brussels gave 2 
large dinner. Just as the guests sat down, ® 
piercing shriek was heard in the courtyard. 
The host hurried out, and returned pale, 
affrighted, and his hands covered with blood. 


he said, ‘‘a poor workman, father of a large 
family, has met with a terrible accident. He 
was knocked down by # cart and grievously 
wounded. Let us aid him.” A collection 
was taken up, and the guests contributed 





ltwelve hundred francs. was the miser’s 
ruse to make them pay for the dinner. 


«What is it?” was the inquiry. ‘‘ Alas!” - 
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SOCIETY. 


Tur Queen and Prince and Princess Henry 
of Battenberg are expected to reside at 
Windsor Castle till about the third week in 
December, whén the Court will remove to 
Osborne for the winter season. Prince Henry 
of Batten is to be presented with the 
freedom of Windsor before the departure of 
the Queen for Osborne. 


Lapy Isapen Crayton, of Fyfield House, near 
Maidenhead, recently met with a serious 
accident. Her ladyship was drivitigs 
attached to & dog cart, and came into collision 
with a waggon loaded with hay. . Lady Isabel 
was thrown violently several yards, sustaining 
serious injiries about the head and a sévere 
shock to the system. She was picked up in 
an unconScious state, and was removed home, 


Baron Pawet von RamMIngen was récéntly 
summoned to Germatiy in consequénce of 
his father being dangerously ill. Princess 
Frederica came south with Her Majesty, and 
took up her residence. at Hampton Court 
Palace. 


Princess Brarnice’s illness was caused by a 
severe cold, the chill being taken when driving 
after dark in an open carriage. Her Royal 
Highness, although now better, is still far 
from well. 

Tue Princess Christian has, we regret to 
hear, been confined to her bed ever since she 
returned from Germany, with a severe cold 
and bronchial attack. Her Majesty has driven 
almost evéry day to Cumberland Lodge to 
visit her Royal Highness. 

A copy of Winterhalter’s portrait of the 
Queen, painted in 1859, and now in Bucking. 
ham Palaée, has been placed in the Lerwick 
Town Hall. @ copy been made by Mr. 
G. Park, and is presented by Mr. Peterson, a 
Melbourne merchant. The inscription on the 
frame describés Queen Victoria as thirty-first 
in descent from the first Norse Jarl of Orkney, 
and mentions also her descent from King 
Harold Fairhair and St. Olaf. 


Tz Marquis Conyngham has it in contem- 
plation to let Bifrons, the aticestral seat near 
Canterbury, and reside pérmanently in Ire- 
land, where he has two seats, Slatie Castle, 
co. Meath, and the Hall, Mounttharles, ¢o. 
Donegal. 

Tae Duke and Duchess of Connaught stayed 
at Clarence House when they were in town, 
as Buckingham Palace for some time has been 
in the hands of painters, degprators, and other 
workmen. 

Tur Rev. Canon Hawkifis, who for forty 
years was vicar of the parish of St. Woolos, 
Newport, Wales, cclebrated.a few days ago his 
golden wedding, and the occasion was marked 
by the presentation of a ‘silver salvér and a 
purse of 100 guineas, which had been sub- 
scribed for by about 200 friends of the hale 
and happy couple. 

As a memorial. to the late Sir Titus Salt, 
the governors of the Salt Schools have decided 
to build a new Science and Art School. 


Prince Anpert or Monaco has made it 
known that on his recent voyage on the At- 
lantic in his yacht the Hirondetle he flung 
overboard 150 bottles and copper cylinders, 
with his name and address on each, his object 
being to determine the course of the Atlantic 
Ocean currents, The Prince states that he 
will be indebted to anyone who will forward 
to him any bottle 6r oylinder he may find, 
mentioning at the same time where they were 
Picked up, 

Turre has been much talk in Berlin society 
lately of a projected alliance between Princess 
Victoria, born in 1865, second daughter ef the 
Crown Prince, and Pritice Wi of War- 
temberg, who is heir to the throne of that 
country. The Prince, who was born in 1848, 
18 @ widower, with one daughter, hisfirstwife, 
Who died in 1882, having been an elder Bister 
of the Duchess of Albany. 





STATISTICS. 


Ramway Accmernts ry 1885,—The returzs 
of the Board of Trade state that during the 
first nine months of the present year 678 per- 
sons were killed, and 2,508 injured on or about 
the railways of the United Kingdom. The 
numbers for the like period of 1884 were 829 
killed and 2,904 injured. Of these six pas- 
sengers were killed in the present year as com- 
pared with 32 during the like period in 1884, 
and 329 passengers were injured, the number 
in 1884 being 557. Servants of companies or 
contractors killed were 323, and injured 1,536, 
the numbers in 1884 having been 395 and 
1,743. respectively. .Of trespassers, some of 
whom were suicides, 213 were killed and 93 
injured, as compared with 254 and 136 respec- 
tively in 1884, 





GEMS. 


Correction does much, but encouragement 
does more. Encoufagement after censure is 
as the sun after a shower. 


Ir is not what we say of ourselves so much 
as what others say of us that gives us our 
standing in the world, 

To reach the height of our ambition is like 
trying to reach the rainbow—as we advance it 
recedes, 

IneraTITUDE is so deadly a poison that it 
destroys the very bosom in which it is har- 
boured. 

WE have heard many women complain of 
their husbands’ neglect of hotie. A spoonful 
of honey will keep more bees in the hive than 
ten of vinegar. 

Disarrointauent in the matter of friendship 
arises chiefly; not from liking our friends too 
much, but from an over estimate of their 
liking for or opinion uf us. 

To cultivate the humane and benevolent 
feelings is not a mere pleasant privilege to 
avail ourselves of at pleasure ; it is an obliga- 
tion resting upon us all, without the fulfilment 
cf which any claim to justice, even in outward 
conduct, falls to the ground, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Bomzp Fowns with Onton Sauce.—Place a 
couple of fowls trussed for boiling, with an 
onion and a piece of butter inside each, into 
@ Saucepan with sufficient water and three 
ounces of butter, a couple of carrots, a bundle 
of sweet herbs (parsley, thyme, and celery), with 
pepper and salt to taste; lét them boil slowly 
till done—about one hour. Sérve with the 
sauce over them, and a cifcle of Brursels 
— plainly boiled in salted water, round 
them. — 

Hasuzp Porx.—The remains of cold roast 
pork, two onions, one ful of flour, two 
blades of pounded mace, two cloves; one table- 
spoonfnl of vinegar, ‘half a pint of gravy, 
pepper and salt to tiste. i the onions 
and fry them a nice brown, cut the pork into 
thin slices, Season them with pepper and salt, 
and add these to the remaining ingredients. 
Stew gently for about halfan-hour, and serve 
garnished with sippets of toasted bread. 

Mixcepv Vesr.—Cat, but ao hot chop, cold 
yeal in small pieces; rub some. butter and 
flour together to ‘a cream, according to the 
quantity of your Veal; #nd ‘Stir it into a suffi- 
cient quantity of boiling milk, als the grated 
rind of a lemon; let these boil together until 
the consistency. of cream; sprinkle a little 
flour, salt, and white peppér over the cut veal, 
and add to it the cream ; starid itwhere it will 
keep tip to Bie BSH int, Bat not boil ; 
when thoroughly he rough, squeeze the 
juice of a lemdén ovér it, and neve quickly on 
bits of dry toast, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Enercy.—No gifts, endowments, or advan- 
tages can ever make up for the lack of mental 
energy, enthusiasm, and will. Their beauty 
will fade away as surely as that of a plant 
when deprived of air and sunlight. We cannot 
take delight in a mind that lies dormant and 
inert, for whatever may be its latent powers, 
they will always remain latent, and therefore 
be valueless. 


Kuwyess and cordiality of manner are 
scarcely less pleasing to the feelings than ex- 
pressed compliment, and they are the more 
safe for both parties, since they afford no 
fonndation for building up expéctations; a 
species of architecture sufficiently notorious 
for the weakness of the foundations that 
support an enormous superstructure, 


Woman As Man’s Coitrorrer.—As the vine 
which has longed twined its graceful foliage 
about the oak, and been lifted by it in sun- 
shine, will, when the hardy plant is rifted by 
the thunderbolt, cling round it with its caress- 
ing tendrils, and bind up its shattered boughs, 
so is it beautifully ordered by Providence that 
woman, who is the mere dependent and orna- 
ment of man in his happier hours, should be 
his study and solace when smitten with sui- 
den calamity; winding herself into the 
rugged recesses of his nature, tenderly support- 
the drooping head, and binding up the broken 
heart. 


Hearn, like success in life, is to be gained 
by paying attention to details. It is better to 
try to keep from catching cold than to be 
trying to avoid infection. More can be done 
to check cholera by keeping houses clean than 
by using tons of disinfectants. ' Nature gives 
health. It is a man’s perversity in departing 
from Nature’steaching which leads to disease. 
Nature intended all to have fresh air, 
sufficient food, uncoritaminated water, and 
exercise. Let us accept Nature’s bequest, if 
we prefér health to disease, 


Frrendsurp.— Men’s friendship for one 
another are always more or less shaped by a 
business feeling;. women’s for men are 
generosity itself. Happy the man who has a 
woman for his friend—thrice happy who has 
her in his wife! To be this, her husband’s 
friend, is woman’s triumph. For the glory of 
her life lies not in the admiration of her lover, 
but in the solid confidénce of her husband, in 
his reliahce upon her intelligence and truth, 
jn his esteem for her piety and virtues. 


Overnooxmna what lies next to hand is a 
common mistake of youth. The best days 
for action are too often wasted in “ prospect- 
ing’ for the far future while the work of life 
lies in the ngar. Education does not educate 
unless it draws out what is in a lad, lass, or 
“youngster.” The thing nearest is what is to 
be first attended to, and, if the near future is 
properly disposed of, the far will take caro 
of itself. The millionwire’s pile was founded 
on pennies ; and, what is better than money, 

standing and a useful life begin in youth- 
ul modesty, application, and diligence. 


Worxrme ror Orners.—One of the highest 
and best enjoyments comes through what is 
done for others. This is believed in theoreti- 
cally, but seldom practically. If a man has 
money, he imagines that the way to enjoy it 
if cithtr to keep and accumulate it or to spen@ 
it on personal gratification ; yet he misses the 
very finest of his delights when he refuses to 
share it or its benefits with others. So With 
dur time, our talents, and our thoughts—kept 
to ourselves, or used simply for our own de- 
Iectation, ‘they do not give us a tithe of the 
veal enjoyment that they afford when we use 
them liberally for the family, or friends, or 
the Gorfimunity. No one who has once tasted 
the sweets of ministering successfully to the 
happiness of others will, if he be intelligent, 
ever again relapse into a purely selfish use Of 
his advantages, whatever they may be, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


ee 


R. T. T.—Yes. He should salute the lady's acquaint- 
ance out of respect to her. 

T. R. W.—Yes. It would be better quietly to pay 
the damage than to have a lawsuit about it. 


L. P. G.—Yes. Enogaged lovers should be loyal to 
one another to the heart's core, and neither should do 


anything to cause the other pain. 

F. D.—The hands can be hardened only by exercise 
and labour. Resin applied to either the or feet 
will not toughen them. 


8. S.—Tell your cousin plainly that you do not desire 
an intreductien to his friend, as he is distasteful to you 
on account of his associates and position in life. 


Datsy.—Make inquiry at @ local hardware shop fot 
the article named. bi you have ‘seen it 
repeatedly stated in this column that addresses are 
never inserted. 


©. ¥. B.—1. Immerse your head in cold water morn- 
ing and night, dry the hair thoroughly, and then brush 
the scalp untila warm glow is produced. This has a 
stimulating effect on the roots of the hair, and prevents 
it from falling out. 2. It is far above the average. 


R, P.—Dark brown hatr, of rather coarse texture; 
not enough so, however, to warrant the jeers of your 
companions, who accusejyou of having “ horse-hair ” or 
“ bristles.” Pay no attention to such rude remarks, and 
in a very short while your tormentors will cease their 
chaffing. 

Cc. F. F.—Hlawatha (made the subject of a pees by 
Longfellow) was-a mythical pers»nage of miraculous 
birth. He was belie by the North American Indians 
to have been sent among them to clear their rivers, 
—_ and fishing-grounds, and to teach them the arts 
of peace. 


8S. L. D.—1. A fair and inexpensive black ink’*may be 
made as follows: Bruised galls, one pound ; logwood, 
two pcunds ; common gum, three-quarters of a pound ; 
green c-pperas, half a pound ; water, five gallons. Boil 
and strain. 2. To prevent iak from moulding, ‘put in it 
a few drops of crecsote. 


A. A.—“ True Blue” isa Spanish phrase, and refers 
to the notion that real aristocratic familles have blue 
blood in their veins, while the blood of inferior persons 
approaches more, or less to a black hue. Hence the 
phrases, sang azur (aristocratic blood) and sang noir 
(commoners’ blood). 


E. N. N.—There is no general ition of any par- 
ticular claimant tothe Napoleonic succession shoulc it 
ever rise. Since the death of the Prince Imperial 
it is almost universally believed that France has defi- 
nitely abandoned her thoughts of another empire, and 
resolved to continue a constitutional republic. 


W. P. W.—Cold feet and hands proceed from consti- 
tutional causes, which cannot be changed, but they 
oan be benefited by wearing warm clothing, and rub- 
bing the whole body once a day, and the feet and 
hands still oftener, with a rough tOwel, or, better, a 
hair strap. Remember the proverb: “A cool hand, a 
warm heart,” 


E. L. L.—In certain cases of chronic nasal catarrh 
specialists have given great relief by a slight surgical 
o tion. In cases of chronic general catarrh onl 
change of air and various palliatives can be paseeribed. 
Recent cases usually yield to care, warm clothing, and 
avoidance of draughts and sudden changes of tempera- 
ture. 


D. B,—Get a chemist to compound the following 
wash for pimples : Sulphur-water, 1 ounce; acetated 
liquor of ammonia, } of an ounce ; liquor of pot: 

1 grain; white wine vinegar, 2 ounces; and distill 

water, 2ounces. Bathe the fac> night and morning 
with this mixture, at the same timg taking some 
mild aperient medicine. 


W. W.—To correct the odour of decayed teeth two 
drops of a concentrated solution of permanganate of 

tash may be yn) gs hy water as a wash, or a 
ew drops of a weak solution of the same material 
may be introduced into the cavity of the tooth ona 
small piece of raw cotton. 


©. H.—The magnifying-glass was invented by 
Bacon, an English monk, born at. Ilchester, in 
county of Somerset, in 1214. Francia B:con was born 
in London, January 22, 1561 ; consequently, your friend 
is slightly confused when he avers that the latter is 
entitled to the honour of the invention spoken of above, 


F. F.—Your sister’s objestions to the contemplated 
marriage with a ‘youth of nineteen years of age are 
based u) good grounds. He is doubtless a mere boy 
yet, and not capable of assuming the responsibilities 
necessarily ee a husband. Wait for three 
oz four years, when both of you will be better fitted to 
embark in married life. 


P. M. T—Medicine is the only one of the learned 
professions which can be said to be really open to 
women. Art and literature are as ready to receive 
‘women who have the power to excel as they are to 
receive men. Women cin learn shorthand and 
telegraphing, and go intc business like men, only, 
there being many applicants for any place which 
‘women can fill, the wages are usually lower than those 
earned by men. Factory work, housework, and sub- 
ordinate places in retail shops are the principal occu- 
pations open to young girls who have little or no 
specie! training. 


BE. T.—1. You had better refer the matter to a lawyer. 
Acco to our understanding of the case as described 
by you, the parties to the meck were fully 
aware of the fact that they were being married by a 
minister in the p of witn 4 quently 
the ceremony was done in legal form. 2. Very neat 
penmanship. 

M. N. C.—1. Dimples fn the cheeks, arms or chin are 
generally consid “beauty spots,” and are held in 
high esteem by their lucky posseasors. 2. Very light 
brown. 8 Agirl possessing such an excellent educa- 
tion as that described would be fitted to act as a sales- 
lady. 4 Your spelling, grammar, and penmanship are 
all that can be destred. 





Lavra —The prostrating effects of drin’ to excess 
may, it is said, be alleviated by the follo ; 
Mix —— five grains of sulphate of quinine ; ten 
drops of aromatic sulphuric acid ; half an ounce of the 
compound tinsture of gentian; two drams of the com- 

d tincture of cardamoms ; one and a half ounces 
of ginger syrup, and two ounces of water. Dose, a 
tablespoonful three times a day. 

M. X. A—As the redness only troubles you during 
the winter months it is probably due tocold. You 
should rub the nose with vaseline, or with some other 
ba-mless emollient, and protect the face from extreme 
cold. The regular “rum blossom,” which sometimes 
afflicts the most temperate, is caused by a disease of 
the skin, known as ‘‘acne rosacea,” and requires a 
regular course of treatment by a dermatologist. 


EVENTIDE, 


pony! barn fh Fy be px taht land, . 

And deep’ ies of n ex, : 

When welcome Peace, with seetting hand, 
Makes light our daily care. 

’Tis then, inwrapt by Mem'ry’s spells, 

We hear the soft, entrancing swells 

Of sound more sweet than silver bells, 
That charm the evening air, 


Fur never year has passed”"away, | 

But left mementos of its day— 

More prized than jewels that inlay 
The monarch’s golden crown— 

The proud and cherished souvenirs, 

Of worthy deeds and high careers, 

» Of routed doubts and conquéred fears, 

And dignified renown. 


This hour we seem to hear anew 

Our dead speak of the love we knew 

When their glad lips were sweet with dew 
In young life’s raddy morn ; 

While to our inward on rise 

The faces dear and kindly eyes, 

That God doth in his Paradise 
With brighter grace adorn. 


And ever round‘our lives they fling 

The bloom and fragrance of the Spring, 

While in our hearts their voices rfng 
In choicest melody. 

So when we hear the village chimes, 

We feel at these sweet even-times 

They cannot rival in their rhymes 
These Bells of Memory ! 


D. B. W. 


G. L..P.—1. Tuesday, Apri! 10, 1866. 2. It is very 
seldom that we receive such a fine of pen- 
manship as that displayed ia your communication. 
Most decidedly it is suitable for commercial 3 
ded you are of a knowledge of k- 
eeping in all its branches. Otherwise you will find it 
a difficult matter to obtain —_— of the kind wanted 
on the simple recommendation of fine penmanship. 

T. S. A—lIn the first 7 sixteen years old 
is too ng to fully med nee BL} a ve ; 
and, the second, 
advances of any one of the site sex until she has 
arrived at the years of discretion. Occupy r time 
in gaining knowledge, thus fitting yourtell for life's 

le in coming years, and dismiss all sentimental 
dle from your mind until your judgment has 
become more natural than at the present time. 


G F. W.—There aretwo poems,“‘ To the Cuckoo.” One 
was written by William Words’ the other by John 
Logan. It is in the poem of the latter that the follow- 
ing stanza, which you partly quote, occurs :— 

“‘Sweet bird ! thy bower is ever green, 


Thy is ever clear ; 
Thou nad no sorrow in thy song, 
year!” 


W.S. R.—It may be that in asking for a return of 
the note you displayed a lack of tion or tact, 
without doing what could properly be called wrong. 
If the note was one which it was proper for you to 
write, all the of the case being taken 
into the account, the gentleman might have felt hurt at 
your asking him to return it. He might have con- 
sidered such a request a reflection upon his own dis- 
cretion and loyalty. 


Y. W. F.—It is possible that he have done 80 ; 
but the probability is that lover is a weak, vacil- 
chafes und Mee t with po If roaid 

es under en, en! . wo 
treat him with diguity and indiffersnce, he Leuld pro 








Cc. W. F.—The m was written by Thomas Moore. 
You can find itin his works, and also in various hymn 
books. The first verse is: 

“ This world is all a fleeting show, 
For man’s illusion given ; 
The smiles of joy, the tears of woe, 
Deceitful shine, deceitful flow— 
There’s nothing true but Heaven.” 


C. M. W.—1. Adam and Eve are supposed to have 


spoken in some form of the Semitic langusge, which 
was exceed ive, consisting y of a few 
guttural sounds, sounds were 


amplified, and something like a language, subject to the 

ay oz Cae the las uage o> sla Rom 

very rapidly; a C) 

abou! am. 008 wen widely different from that of the 
ancient Romans or the modern Italians. 


F. C. P.—To make an inexpensive Worcestershire 
sauce, take port wine and mushroom catsup, of each 
ons pint; walnut or otber pickle liquor, half a pint; 
pounded anchovies, four ounces; fresh lemon peel, cut 
thin, sliced shallots and scraped horseradish, of each 
one ounce; cayenne, one dram; and black 
pepper, of each half an ounce; celery seed, one dram. 

it into a wide-mouthed bottle, stop close, shake daily 
for two weeks, and strain. 

R. N. W.—1 It does not seem very likely that after 
having been treated so coolly by you will perene bis 
attentions any farther. The great trouble with you 
inordinate desire to 


seems to be aa The sooner 
this habit is broken the better for your ts in the 
matrimonial field, as sensible men soon learn to shun a 


coquette, who ap 4 to consider their affzction and 
love as mere pla: 2. An hour's practice each day 
will be sure to bring about a great improvement in your 
hand writing. 


M. D. K.—l. The wed ring is placed by the 
groom on the third finger’ of the bride’s left hand on 
the day of the marriage, and not before that time. The 
bride is not supposed to furnish her. intended with a 
ring, as you appear to think. 2. Write the following in 
your lover's album : : 

#* Ah, could you leok into my heart, - 
And watch your image there, 
You would own the sunny loveliness 
Affection makes it wear.” 


D. D. §8.—1. Yes; in 1868 a proposal. to surrender 
Gibraltar to Spain was agitated in Hingland, but it did 
not meet with much favour. 2. The Strait of Gibraltar, 
the channel connecting the Atlantic and the Mediter- 
ranean, lies betweon the southernmost part of S 


thirty-six miles, Under the Spanish crown Gibraltar 
was so stre ,gthened as to be deemed im le, but 
it was taken on August 4, 1704, by a combined English 
and Dutch fleet, ani held until 1713, when it was con- 
firmed to Great Bri! by the treaty of Utrecht, The 
Spaniards atta:ked it in 1727, and again, assisted by 
France, in 177)—1783, but on both occasions raised the 
alege on the of 

value of Gi ae Sb eet ae wae pen ce 
covered by the Saracens, who lynded therein 711. Itis 
of incalculable importance to Great Britain, ee age 
key to the M-diterranean, and one of the of 
fi : } co.necting hér with her East Indian pos- 
sessions. . ; 


Misticvs.—tt is supposed that the rat originated in 
Asia, and s from thence to Earope and Africa. A 
district in dostan is sometimes overrun by myrizds 
of rats that commit grext devestations. When the 
heavy rains which usually fall in June do not come, the 
Fae open of rats is sure to follow. The rains fill the 

and crevices in which the ra‘s burrow and breed, 
and drown them by the million, but a drouth permits 
them all to live and infest the land. The last drouth 
occurred ia the district in 1879, and the rats beosme 
so numerous that fields of were eaten up by them 
in a few hours. Rewards were offered for thi estruc- 
tion, and vast numbers were killed ; but the mass of the 
people, believed that each rat was the abode of 
some depir:ed human soul, refused to take part in their 
slaughter. They preferred to suffer from the devas- 
tations of the rats rather than to incur the wrath of the 
gods by destroying what they believed to be the tem- 
porary asylums of human brethren, who had once lived 

human bodies like their own. 
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